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Chemical Engineering Prospects 


Str ARTHUR DtckHAM, at the inaugural meeting 
of the Institution of Chemical Engineers on Tuesday, 
put the case for the establishment of such a body 
in a simple statement. There is, he says, an absolute 
necessity for combining in one individual the qualifica- 
tions of both the chemist and the engineer, in order 
to avoid the continuance of engineers with ideas quite 
impossible from the chemical point of view and of 
chemists with ideas quite impossible from the en- 
gineering point of view. The need is so fully recognised 
now as almost to have become an accepted common- 
place, and those who are working for reform are 
entitled to thanks and congratulations for the excellent 
educational work they have done in recent years. The 
decision to establish an Institution of Chemical 
Engineers was a courageous and public-spirited step, 
but the real work, instead of ending, only begins with 
this first step. In addition to the problem of funds, 
always a serious one in the first few years of such an 
institution, there is the yet larger question of laying 
out a satisfactory curriculum, of getting it accepted 
in our recognised centres of scientific and technological 
D 


training, and of gradually bringing the new and much- 
desired type of chemical: engineer into existence} and 
recognition. For some time it may mean hard and 
difficult work for those who have undertaken the task, 
but its difficulty is also the measure of its importance, 
and it is to be hoped that the leaders of industry will 
recognise its claims upon them and loyally assist in 
making the Institution a success at the earliest possible 
stage. 

It should be made clear that the Institution is 
quite distinct from the Chemical Engineering Group 
of the Society of Chemical Industry, though their 
aims ultimately reach the same point. The latter 
body, by its excellent work, has largely prepared 
the way for the Institution, and its educational mission 
is still far from being exhausted. Both should be 
mutually helped by their activities, and between them 
one may expect the common reproach that this country 
has no chemical engineers to become before very long 
a thing of the past. 





The Glasgow Annual Meeting 

THE annual meeting of the Society of Chemical 
Industry will be held this year in Glasgow from 
July 4 to July 11, and the provisional programme 
promises some interesting discussions. On the opening 
day, Tuesday, July 4, the proceedings will include a 
meeting of the council, the annual general meeting 
with civic welcome and Dr. Ruttan’s presidential 
address, a luncheon by invitation of the Glasgow 
Section, a garden party, and a civic reception and 
dance. On Wednesday there will be the Messel 
Memorial lecture by Professor H. E. Armstrong, a 
conference of local sectional representatives, visits 
to the Provan Chemical Works and Dalmarnock 
Power Station, and the annual dinner. Thursday 
morning will be occupied with a cinematograph 
exhibition dealing with rubber manufacture, the 
production of sulphur and the conversion of timber 
into paper; anda visit to the Harbour and Clydebank 
shipyard. The rest of the day will be given up to 
the Chemical Engineering Group, who have arranged 
for papers by Mr. P. Parrish on “ The Design of 
Ammoniacal Liquor Stills,” and Mr. W. A. Walmsley 
on ‘‘ Tar Distillation ’’ in the afternoon ; and further 
contributions in the evening by Professor J. W. 
Hinchley on ‘“‘ The General Problem of Evaporation ” 
and Mr. T. H. Gray on “ Glycerine Distillation.”” The 
remaining days will be pleasantly spent in excursions 
and visits. 

The meetings will be especially interesting on 
account of the presence and address of Dr. Ruttan, 
the president, and the formal election as his successor 
of Dr. E. F. Armstrong, whose selection for the office 


will be universally approvéd. According to Dr. 
Stephen Miall, who occasionally lets the public know 
something through his London Letter to an American 
chemical journal, the Society of Chemical Industry 
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has had a successful year and has a surplus of some 
$18,000 (we cannot say exactly what the sum is in 
pounds sterling). But Dr. Miall notes with regret 
that the current year is feeling the effects of bad 
trade and that the advertisement revenue (through 
the official journal, of course) has now begun to decline. 
‘““ When he thinks,’’ comments Dr. Miall, “‘ good, easy 
man, his greatness full surely is aripening, the manager 
brings a long list of firms who propose to curtail their 
advertisements.” 

These difficulties about the cost of official publica- 
tions are not limited to the Society of Chemical 
Industry. The American Chemical Society has had a 
deficit for three years past, and it was proposed this 
year to retrench by refusing the additional sums asked 
for by the editors of Abstracts and the Journal, by 
cutting down the appropriation for the Industrial 
Journal, and by omitting the publication of the formula 
index Fortunately these steps became unnecessary, 
after all, for President Garvan of the Chemical 
Foundation offered to make good any deficit of the 
Society up to $25,000. Such a gift sufficiently testifies 
to the high repute in which the work of the American 
Chemical Society is held. 





Ammonia from Hydrocyanic Acid 
THE problem of converting hydrocyanic acid into 
ammonia has recently been brought to the front again 
by the claims made by Sommer in Germany. The 
process is of particular importance to the carbonisa- 
tion industries in this country for the reason that even 
could the recovery of hydrocyanic acid as suitable 
cyanogen compounds (i.2., ferrocyanides or sulpho- 
cyanides) be effected economically it is decidedly 
questionable whether a market could be found for the 
material produced. With ammonia, of course, the 
market difficulty does not arise; and, although the 
actual gain in ammonia output which would result 
from the hydrolysis of cyanides would be compara- 
tively trivial, the indirect benefits would be consider- 
able owing to the elimination of hydrocyanic acid gas, 
which, in spite of its extremely low concentration in 
coal gas, is known to have certain undesirable effects 
on metalwork. Chemically, there is no great obstacle 
in bringing about the conversion of cyanogen into 
ammonia ; but, if special plant has to be introduced 
for the purpose, the process immediately gives rise 
to suspicion from the commercial point of view. 
Sommer’s recent claim, however, is well worth atten- 
tion, for he would appear to have succeeded in establish- 
ing conversion without materially adding to existing 
plant and with no increase in working expenses. He 
has, in fact, embodied the conversion process in the 
ordinary procedure of manufacturing sulphate of 
ammonia. 

Sommer relies on the reaction whereby hydrocyanic 
acid plus water vapour yields ammonia and carbon 
monoxide. This is in reality a saponification of the 
nitrile of formic acid, which is accomplished by super- 
heated steam in the presence of an iron oxide catalyst. 
It has been found that the same reaction can be 
effected by means of sulphuric acid, in which case 
the process is of a two-stage nature involving the 
intermediate formation of formamide, and subse- 
quently formic acid. The formic acid, however, 
cannot exist as such in the presence of strong sulphuric 
acid, being decomposed into water and carbon 
monoxide, the combination of reactions yielding 
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ammonia in a manner identical with that of the iron 
oxide process. In the proposed method the gases 
containing ammonia, carbon dioxide, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and hydrocyanic acid are led through an 
acid bath in the sulphate of ammonia saturator, the 
ammonia being absorbed as sulphate of ammonia 
in the ordinary manner. The remainder of the gases 
then passes to an outlet chamber which forms a 
bubbling column, and down which sulphuric acid of 
140°Tw., and preheated to 70°C. flows. In this 
column conversion of hydrocyanic acid to ammonia 
takes place, the latter being immediately absorbed by 
the excess of acid, and thence flowing down to the 
liquor bath of the saturator. Sommer claims to be 
able to effect in this way a conversion of hydrocyanic 
acid amounting to a 95 per cent. yield, but it is not 
altogether clear whether his experiments have pro- 
gressed beyond a semi-technical scale. The matter, 
however, is one which will be well worth following 
up in this country; for although English chemists 
have been by no means behindhand in devising 
conversion processes of the kind, their proposals 
would seem to require somewhat delicate handling, 
and we do not recollect meeting before with any 
suggestions embodying the simplicity of Sommer’s 
method. 





Power Alcohol Prospects 


So much has lately been heard of power alcohol, and 
so many contradictory statements as to the possi- 
bilities of its application as a fuel have been made, 
that all interested in so fascinating but elusive a 
problem will welcome the recent publication of a 
really dispassionate treatment of the whole subject. 
We refer to Mr. C. W. Monier Williams’s book entitled 
“Power Alcohol,” a copy of which we have lately 
received for notice. It is in no way our intention to 
anticipate the remarks of our reviewer; but we feel 
that the author’s assiduity of study and the manner 
in which he argues his points, both from the standpoint 
of protagonist and antagonist, has enabled him to give 
the industrial consumer of fuel the facts in a light 
in which we may not have seen them before. In view 
of the remarks contained in the Report of the Fuel 
Research Board which appeared towards the end of 
last year a general impression prevailed that there 
was little prospect of adding materially to the supplies 
of liquid fuel for internal combustion engines by the 
manufacture in this country of alcohol from home- 
grown materials. Even so far as the Colonies are 
concerned no great encouragement was held out, 
except, perhaps, in so far as their own local require- 
ments are concerned. We were told, in fact, that the 
best chance of large scale production is offered by the 
discovery of either a chemical or bacteriological 
process for the production of alcohol commercially 
from waste vegetable materials or tropical vegetation. 
Up to the present, however, such processes have not 
reached a stage where their industrial application 
can be practically considered. Mr. Monier Williams 
is certainly more optimistic, for he brings out the 
point that before many years have elapsed the supply 
of petrol will be permanently unequal to the demand, 
and that alcohol (if considered as a supplementary and 
not as a competitive fuel) has undoubtedly a future 
before it provided that the industry is organised and 
developed on sound lines. It is, of course, the oil 


factor which is so uncertain; but in the event of a 
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serious curtailment of supplies then the economic 
situation would certainly veer round to the advantage 
of alcohol. From Mr. Monier Williams’s remarks 
one draws the conclusion that the day of power alcohol 
Will assuredly come, but scarcely while the supplies 
of petrol are adequate. It seems, therefore, that it 
is more likely to be the fuel of the next generation 
rather than that of the present one. 





German Trade and Finance 
THE report, just published by the Department of 
Overseas Trade (H. M. Stationery Office, 5s.), on 
the economic and financial conditions in Germany 
to March, 1922, appreciably adds to our stock of 
trustworthy information and is of value and interest 
to all students of German industry and finance. The 
authors, however—Mr. J. W. F. Thelwall, commercial 
secretary to the British Legation in Berlin, and 
Mr. C. J. Kavanagh, commercial secretary to the 
Occupied Territories—confess to the great difficulty 
of defining the actual conditions that exist to-day. 
The state of German industry and finance continues 
to be quite abnormal, and it is impossible to judge 
of the value of such facts as can be verified by any 
normal standards. Generally, their impression is 
that for Germany the year 1921 has, for the most 
part, been one of commercial and industrial success. 
Fuel and food problems, though still presenting diffi- 
culties, are no longer acute, and a progressive im- 
provement is expected in the coming years. As to 
coal, complaints have been made during the last 
two or three months as to shortage owing to reparation 
deliveries, but the position, as regards actual internal 
production and an improvement in firing-methods, is 
better than last year. The cost of living has naturally 
risen steadily, and towards the end of the year rapidly, 
in conformity with the fall in the mark, and wages, 
though following in its wake, have never caught it 
up. Reparation problems still largely dominate the 
situation, and pending the result of the latest proposals 
of the German Government (more particularly those 
connected with taxation) and the publication of 
detailed figures concerning her foreign trade, it is 
almost impossible to arrive at any definite decision, 





Budget Reliefs 

It would be easy to point to many things the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has left undone in the Budget, but 
the general feeling will be one of relief that he has 
decided to do so much. The principal reliefs are the 
reduction of Income Tax from 6s. to 5s. in the f£, of the 
postal rates for letters, postcards, and printed papers, 
and of the Customs duties on tea, cocoa, coffee, and 
chicory. In addition, farmers’ assessments are eased, 
concessions are to be made to telephone users, and 
payments of Excess Profits arrears are to be spread 
over five years. The Corporation Tax, which hits 
companies badly and is a burden on industry, is un- 
fortunately to continue for the present, but the Govern- 
ment have at least recognised that the position 
of the taxpayer was becoming intolerable. The present 
Budget marks a turning point and the beginning of 
a policy of relief which the public must see is firmly 
continued until reasonable conditions are once more 
restored. 
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Points from Our News Pages 


Mr. Alwyn Pickles, M.Sc., contributes an article dealing with 
an article dealing with the significance of adsorption in 
catalytic processes. (p. 586). 

A report is given of the inaugural dinner and meeting, in 
London, of the Institution of Chemical Engineers. 
(p. 588). 

At the annual meeting and dinner of the Chemical Engineering 
Group, reference was made to the Group’s improved re- 
lation with the Society of Chemical Industry (p. 590). 


The hearing was concluded on Saturday, April 29, of the 
inquiry into the complaint that synthetic camphor has 
been improperly included in the list of dutiable articles 
under Part I. of the Safeguarding of Industries Act (p.592). 

Shareholders of\ the British Cellulose and Chemica] Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd., have approved the scheme for the 
reorganisation of the company. (p. 596). 

According to our London Market Report trade has been 


brighter during the week, with an improved demand 
from the industrial districts (p. 603). 


Our Scottish Market Report describes business as fairly 
satisfactory and prices as well maintained (p. 605). 





Books Received 
NITRATE Facts AND FIGUREs, 
JamEs. London: F. C. 

5s. net. 
CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY AND ANALYSIS OF OILS, FATS, AND 
Waxes. By Dr. J. Lewkowitsch, M.A., F.I.C. Revised 
by G. H. Warburton. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 


BRODIE 


r6g2- By A. -F. 
& Sons. Pp. 15. 


Mathieson 


Pp. 955. 42S. net. 
Town Gas MAnuracturRE. By R. Sratrey. London: Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. Pp. 108. 2s. 6d. net. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. By E. Hart. U.S.A. Easton, 
Pa. : The Chemical Publishing Co. Pp. 241. $4 net. 

CoaL SAVING BY MODERN METHODS OF STEAM GENERATION. 
By D. Brownlie. Pp. 15. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE CHEMICAL EXAMINATION OF WATER; SEWAGE, Foops, 
AND OTHER SUBSTANCES. By J. E. Purvis and T. R. 


Hodgson. Second Edition. _London: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 346. 20s. net. 
THE ANALYSIS OF GAS, FUEL, WATER, AND LUBRICANTS. 


By S. W. Parr. London: The McGraw-Hill Publishing 





Co., Ltd. Pp. 250. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Calendar 
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8 Chemical Industry Club: | 2, Whitehall Court, 
‘‘Chemical Progress: Some London. 


impressions of twenty-five 
years.” Dr. E. F. Armstrong. 


9 | Institute of Petroleum Technolo- The Royal Society 


gists: ‘‘ Kukkersite—The Oil of Arts, John 
Shale of Esthonia.”’ E. H. C. Street, Adelphi, 
Craig. 5.30 p.m. London. 


II Royal Society : Papers by Lord London. 
Rayleigh, C. Chree, M. Barker, 

E. T. Paris, Professor J. C. 
McLennan, and D. S. Ainslie. 

4.30 p.m. Election of Fellows 

at 4 p.m 


II South-Western Polytechnic In- South-Western Poly- 


stitute : Lecture on Petro- technic, Chelsea, 
leum: F. Esling. 2 p.m. a Ws 3 

11 | University of Sheffield: “The The University, 
Carbonisation of Coal.’’ R. Sheffield. 
Lessing. 

II University of London: ‘“‘ Atoms, University College, 
Molecules, and Chemistry.”’ Sir Gower _ Street, 
J. J. Thomson. 5.15 p.m. London. 

12 Physical Society : ‘‘ Recent Work University of 


with Regard to the Influence London, Birkbeck 
of Soil Conditions on Agricul- College, London, 


ture.” Dr. E.. J. Russell. 5 | E-C. 
p.m. , 

12 Royal College of Science Chemi- Royal College of 
cal Society : ‘‘ Modern Theories Science, Kensing- 


of Atomic Structure.” D. A. 


Spencer. 


ton, London. 
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Adsorption: Its Significance in Catalytic Processes 
By Alwyn- Pickles, M.Sc. 


Common as the term “‘ adsorption” 


is becoming, the manner in which this process differs from absorption is far from being 


generally undersiood. Apart from the many interesting possibilities which it suggests, the following article should be of con- 
siderable assistance in conveying the true meaning. 


ATTENTION has often been called to the effects produced 
at the bound-surfaces of materials. Many of these pheno- 
mena go under the name of adsorption, and the number of 
examples is very large indeed, and, at the same time, their 
importance in industrial chemistry is being more and more 
recognised. ‘To students the most familiar examples are 
those connected with the use of charcoal in its various forms, 
possibly because of its ease of preparation and ready applica- 
tion, but also because of its well-known properties as a 
decoloriser and deodoriser. 


Adsorption by Charcoal 


It is not necessary, nor perhaps possible, to give a detailed 
description of the work done on adsorption with charcoals, 
but a summary of the results obtained is not without value, 
since adsorption by charcoal is also characteristic of adsorp- 
tion in many technical processes. 


(a) Adsorption is a surface effect and very rapid in 
action. 

(6) Gases are adsorbed by charcoal in varying degrees, 
according to the kind and mode of preparation of the 
charcoal. An increase in pressure increases the amount 
of gas adsorbed and vice versa. At very low pressures 
gases which are little adsorbed at ordinary pressures are 
strongly adsorbed.! 

(c) The higher the temperature the less of a gas is 
adsorbed.” 

(d) From solution more’ of the solute 
relatively, if the solution is dilute. 

(e) In the case of the alkali haloids water and not the 
solute is adsorbed*. 

(f) With certain charcoals there is a very considerable 
penetration or capillary effect which is long in going to 
completion. 


is adsorbed, 


In some cases of gas adsorption using a highly specialised 
charcoal the amount of gas adsorbed is surprisingly great, 
so that at the charcoal surface the gas must be in a highly 
compressed state, though probably not liquefied owing to 
critical temperature considerations. ‘This leads us to perhaps 
the most important point in dealing with adsorption, though 
a point not sufficiently emphasised until recently, and that 
is the great force or forces brought into play at the adsorbing 
surface, whatever the nature of that surface may be. For 
example, if sulphuretted hydrogen is adsorbed, say, by a 
charcoal, the gas cannot all be recovered as such, for some 
of the gas is split up at the charcoal surface into its component 
elements. Palladium behaves in a similar manner, but in 
that case it is due to absorption or capillary effects. Again, 
the strain in the adsorbed layer is very considerable, and 
it is said that a slab of glass coated with collodion has a higher 
reflective power than either the glass or the collodion.4 
Also, a slab of glass if coated with glue is apt to be splintered 
at its surface when the glue sets. It is also a fact that a 
charcoal after treatment with an acid is a far more efficient 
decoloriser than an untreated one, possibly because all the 
acid cannot be removed from the capillaries of the charcoal. 
It appears, then, that phenomena observable at ordinary 
surfaces increase enormously in intensity, and may even 
change qualitatively, when we come to deal with large 
surfaces. The first force is surface tension, but another 


' Macbain, Phil. Mag. (1909, 18, 816) and Pickles, Chem. 
News, July 2, 1920. 

2 Pickles, Chem. News, 1920, 121, 3144. 

8 Pickles, Trans. Chem. Soc., Aug. 1921. 

# Annalen der Physik, 1910, 325. 


force o1 another form of surface energy appears to. exist 
which changes its nature as surface increases. Many workers 
have investigated these forces—Maxwell, Ostwald, &c.—but 
they are not all in agreement as to its nature. 


Selective Effect 


Adsorption is to a great extent selective. Though a 
mixture of methane and carbon di-oxide is readily adsorbed 
by charcoal the latter only is liberated on heating to 120°, 
while at 350° the methane is liberated. No doubt it is 
behaviour of this kind that has given rise to the suggestion for 
using a specialised charcoal as a store for gaseous fuel. 

If a solution of an alkaloid, say, strychnine, is added to 
salt solution and the mixture heated with animal charcoal 
the alkaloid is removed but not the salt. Possibly this 
behaviour may be of value in the separating of alkaloids by 
a salting out process. 

At low temperatures gas adsorption presents many peculiar 
features. In a vacuum lamp at 1350° and 1o—® mms. pressure, 
if hydrogen is admitted it is atomised and then strongly 
adsorbed. Thermionic emission is largely increased because 
of the intense forces brought into play at the filament surface. 
This force is sufficiently intense to assist in the liberation 
of ions from the filament, which is usually of platinum. 

But a selective action will take place if oxygen is present, 
for the oxygen will be adsorbed, and no atomisation of the 
hydrogen will occur. There is here some analogy with the 
poisoning of catalysts, for a catalyst loses its efficiency through 
foreign matter, at least to that particular reaction, preventing 
proper contact between the catalyst and the reactants. 

A similar selective action takes place if methane and 
oxygen are brought together in presence of a tungsten elec- 
trode at low pressures. ‘They do not react together, but an 
oxide WO, is produced. If no oxygen is present the methane 
is decomposed into carbon and hydrogen, and if then oxygen 
is admitted carbon monoxide is produced. 

We cannot but conclude that in the adsorbing layer there 
are forces at work which may rearrange the atoms in a mole- 
cule and predispose them to activity, or, at any rate, give 
them a property which is not usually theirs. Hence in any 
explanation of catalysis, adsorption must play some part, 


though it may not be wholly responsible. 


A Consideration of Forces 


Exactly what the forces at a well-developed surface really 
are no one can say. ‘There is certainly surface tension and 
very possibly forces which are electrical in nature. The 
atom is a complex structure, and in the case of elements 
which usually function as catalysts, extremely so, if their 
spectra are any index to their internal character. ‘The atom 
of a catalyst must therefore be surrounded by a force field 
of peculiar property. The forces can hardly be wholly 
attractive nor yet wholly repulsive, but we are certainly 
correct in assuming that in any adsorbed layer there are 
intense strains. According to Langmuir, orientation of the 
atoms in the molecule takes place, so that some of the atoms 
are in the adsorbed layer and others outside, and, of course, 
no longer subject to the same strain as the others. In support 
of this idea we may take the question of the fading of colours. 
The fading of colours is usually put down to the action of 
light, but it has been shown by Weigert that in colloidal 





films intramolecular decomposition may take place. This 


is obviously of concern to the practical dyer. 
Adsorption has, therefore, great possibilities. ‘The radio- 
activity of thorium sol is 4'8 times as great as the thorium 
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itself, and it has not as yet been found possible to influence 
emanation to such an extent by any other means than the 
colloidal state with its large surface development, and there- 
fore intensified surface energies. ‘There is in this fact just 
the suggestion that if ever the atom is disrupted it will be 
by the help of adsorption. 

Capillarity is closely akin to adsorption. 
moistened with distilled water freezes at --o.1°, while a 
clay sphere moistened with water freezes at- 0.7’. In the 
process of freezing energy changes must occur and possibly 
have some application. 

An interesting experiment, and, as far as is known, an 
original one, is the following : 

Into a small porous pot was placed a small beaker of water 
and then a piece of clean calcium metal. The pot was 
then closed with a rubber stopper carrying a manometer, 
and the pot then placed in a beaker of dilute ferric chloride. 
After some time the ferric chloride solution was found to 
be reduced to some extent, and bubbles of hydrogen were 
to be observed on the outside of the porous pot. The 
reduction is due to the hydrogen being atomised in_ its 
passage through the capillaries of the pot, and so exerts its 
reducing action. 

If the experiment is repeated by using a cell made of two 
concentric copper gauze cylinders, the space between packed 
with charcoal granules, reduction is very rapid, especially 
if the cylinder is rotated. Here, adsorption also takes some 
part. 


Filter paper 


Colloids and Adsorption 

The field of colloid chemistry, according to Ostwald, 
begins with particles of diameter .1, that is, .ooos01 cms, 
A centimetre cube of a substance, if divided into cubes of 
this diameter, would have a specific surface of 60 metres. 
Finer colloidal particles are, of course, the rule, so that it 
is readily seen that in dealing with colloids we must take into 
account adsorption effects, which are very . considerable. 
Enzymes are colloidal in nature, and it may be partly to 
surface effects that we owe the elaborate plant syntheses. 

The subject of colloids, however, was dealt with in THE 
CHEMICAL AGE quite recently. 

Adsorption, whether of a gas or of a solute, is usually 
expressed by expressions similar to those used in distribution 
of a solute between two immiscible solvents. Typical 
examples may be quoted : 

(a) 

aot 
er 
\ 
where S represents the concentration of picric acid in silk 
and W the concentration in water. (Walker & Appleyard, 
Trans. Chem. Soc., 1896.) 

(b) 

C 
G 631 
where C represents the concentration of arsenious oxide on 
colloidal ferric hydroxide and C the concentration in water. 


(c) 


in the case of adsorption of CO, or hydrogen on charcoal, 
where P represents the pressure and C the concentration. 
At o the value of m is 3 and at 100° is 2 in the case of 
CO,. (Travers, Pro. Roy. Soc., 1906). 

\s a rule in adsorption equations the value of 7 is 
some index of the average state of polymerisation in the 
adsorbed layer, but in the case of hydrogen this is hardly 
likely. 

The adsorption theory has thus much to commend it. 
The acceleration of a chemical action, or deceleration, requires 
energy from some source, and this in many cases is supplied 


by the forces brought into play at the surface of the catalyst. 
There is, of course, more than mere development of surface. 
Otherwise any well-divided body would function equally as 
well as another in the same state of division, but this, of course, 
is not so. It is here that we must take into account the struc- 
ture of the atoms of the catalyst with their respective and 
varying force fields. Adsorption may modify these forces, 
giving them a direction, and so we find that certain catalysts 
are characteristic of particular reactions. 





School of Chemical Technology, Calcutta 

To the Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGE 
S1r,—I beg to be pardoned for the liberty I am taking in 
approaching you with this appeal for financial support in 
respect of the School of Chemical Technology, Calcutta. 
This institution which was started in 1919, through my humble 
endeavours, on retirement from Government service, is open 
to all, irrespective of caste, creed, or colour, and of geographical 
limits, and has been quietly working for close upon three 
years to provide higher cultural education in the industrial 
line based on the application of science to the development 
of industries. 

All expenses hitherto incurred for the _ institution, 
amounting to a few thousands, have so far been met out 
of my limited resources, and since the opening of a workshop 
in a commodious building on the. 28th September last the 
financial strain has been too much for me to bear alone. 
An appeal for funds was made at a public meeting held on 
the 2oth July last and a full report thereof was published 
in the Statesman and the Englishman of 21st July as well as 
in other papers. I fervently hope this personal! appeal will 
receive a sympathetic response and will elicit bounteous 
relief, which is urgently needed for the institution. Any 
contributions towards meeting the needs of the School and its 
workshop will be thankfully received and publicly acknow- 
ledged by—Yours, &c., J. C. Guosu, 

B.Se.(Manc.), F.C.S., &c. 
127A, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 





Professor Bragg on a New Science 


LECTURING before the North-Western Section of the Institute 
of Engineers at Manchester, on April 28, Professor W. L. Bragg 
dealt with recent developments in atomic research. Reviewing 
modern work on the subject, Professor Bragg said we could 
no longer regard work on the structure of the atom as of a 
highly speculative nature interesting only to workers in the 
most advanced branches of pure science. The time was rapidly 
approaching, if it had not already come, when much of our 
knowledge, both in physics and chemistry, was most easily 
grasped and co-ordinated when we thought in terms of atomic 
structure. Not only in pure science, but in its technical 
applications also, we must think in terms of atoms in order 
to get the insight and imagination which were necessary for 
development. A new science was growing up which could not 
be called physics or chemistry, and which was more funda- 
mental than either. Physics and chemistry dealt with the 
behaviour of matter in bulk ; this new science dealt with the 
properties of the individual units of which it was composed. 
When we came to deal with atoms all distinction between 
physics and chemistry disappeared. The linking together of 
two atoms to form a molecule, a phenomenon regarded as 
the proper subject of study of the chemist, was seen to be no 
different in nature from the linking together of atoms to form 
a solid body, with its physical properties, such as rigidity. 


Another Discovery by Manchester Dyestuffs Experts 


It is reported that Dr. Arnold Renshaw and Mr. Thomas 
Fairbrother, of Manchester, who a month ago attracted 
attention with the results of their application of dyestuffs to 
disease, now announce the discovery of a new microbe found 
in diabetic patients, the importance of which lies in the fact 
that an absolutely new starting-point is now made in the 
whole conception of the disease. As far as treatment goes, 
the authors point to their work on the antiseptic action to 
be found in the coal-tar dyestuffs, which shows the relative 
value of dyes as antiseptics in regard to different organisms 








Institution of Chemical Engineers 
Inaugural Meeting in London 


THE inaugural dinner and meeting of the Institution of 
Chemical Engineers was held at the Hotel Cecil, London, 
on Tuesday, May 2. Sir Arthur Duckham presided over a 
large attendance, which included Mr. W. J. U. Woolcock, M.P., 
Sir Frederick Nathan, Dr. B. T. Brooks (American Chemical 
Engineering Society), Mr. J. A. Reavell (chairman of the 
Chemical Engineering Group), Professor J. W. Hinchley 
(hon. secretary of the Institution of Chemical Engineers), 
Mr. H. Talbot (hon. secretary Chemical Engineering Group), 
Mr. C. S. Garland, Mr. W. Macnab, Mr. W. W. Townsend, 
Mr. P. Parrish, and Mr. E. A. Alliott. The toasts of ‘“‘ The 
King” and “‘ The Chairman” were formally given at the 
close of the dinner. 

Opening the meeting Sir Arthur Duckham said that the 
occasion was a very important one, and he hoped it would 
be an auspicious one. The steps taken by the preliminary 
committee in the formation of the Institution of Chemical 
Engineers had been carried out in a most business-like manner, 
and the best method of acquainting those present with what 
had been done would be for him to call upon Professor J. W. 
Hinchley to give a report of the progress made. 


Professor Hinchley’s Report 


PROFESSOR HINCHLEY said he had a large number of letters 
from gentlemen interested in the formation of the Institu- 
tion, apologising for their inability to be present, but wishing 
the organisation every success and promising to give it their 
support. Since the provisional committee was elected on 
November 9, 1921, at the Engineers’ Club, nine meetings 
had been held. The members of the committee were Sir 
Arthur Duckham, Mr. W. J. U. Woolcock, M.P., Mr. F. G. 
Rogers, Mr. F. A. Greene, Mr. J. A. Reavell, Mr. H. Talbot, 
Professor J. W. Hinchley, Mr. D. Brownlie, Mr. W. Macnab, 
and Mr. J. MacGregor, and they had co-opted Dr. E. W. 
Smith, Mr. S. G. M. Ure, and Mr. C.S. Garland. The officers 
of the Committee were subsequently elected as follows: 
Chairman, Sir Arthur Duckham ; Vice-Chairman, Mr. W. J. U. 
Woolcock ; Hon. Secretary, Professor J. W. Hinchley ; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. F. H. Rogers; Acting-Secretary, Mr. A. C. 
Flint ; Assistant-Secretary, Mr. D. M. Newitt. At first the 
Committee acted with caution, but finding that the amount 
of support obtained exceeded expectations, a definite and 
forward attitude was adopted, and it was decided to form 
the Institution of Chemical Engineers and to incorporate 
it as a limited company, limited by guarantee, with the 
omission of the word “ limited ’’ by permission of the Board 
of Trade. A clause was also inserted in the constitution 
referring to a future application for a Royal Charter. The 
draft memorandum and articles of association and by-laws 
were submitted to all who had taken an active interest in 
the formation of the Institution and also to all scientific 
societies having activities of a similar character, and every 
effort had been made to ensure amicable and cordial relations 
with these bodies. The final draft of the constitution was 
agreed upon, and the solicitor had been instructed to take 
the necessary steps for registration. It was arranged that 
no members of any grade should be elected without the 
regular formality of application, and a selection committee, 
consisting of Mr. F. H. Rogers, Dr. E. W. Smith, and Pro- 
fessor J. W. Hinchley, had been appointed to draft application 
forms and deal with this question. It had also been agreed 
that the provisional committee should continue to act until 
the first annual general meeting. Dealing with the object 
of the Institution, Professor Hinchley said it was the inten- 
tion to encourage and help to create a new kind of profes- 
sional man, the chemical engineer, and it would devote all 
its energies to producing and maintaining a high standard 
of educational, technical, and professional attainments. 


Financial Position 

Mr. F. H. Rocers (hon. treasurer) said that the sum of 
£1,425 had been guaranteed up to the present, but donations 
were still coming in. The actual cash received was 
£606 12s. 9d., and the disbursements were £433, so that 
there was ample money in hand for the moment. The 
committee, however, were anxious to secure the sum of 
£3,000, which it was thought would be necessary to carry 


them over their initial difficulties, and at the same time have 
something in hand for future possibilities—such, for instance, 
as any opposition that might be made when they applied 
for a charter. For these reasons it was hoped that those 
interested in the Institution would induce others to send in 
donations. 

Sir Arthur Duckham’s Views 


THE CHAIRMAN said that the one thing that would kill 
the Institution was lethargy, and it was essential that they 
all realised that they must back up the Institution with 
active support and constructive criticism. It was clearly 
necessary that such an Institution should be formed, but 
it would not be a success unless it was fully supported 
throughout the industry. There was an absolute necessity 
for combining in the one individual the chemist and the 
engineer, in order to avoid the position which now existed, 
of engineers who put forward ideas which were quite impos- 
sible from the chemical point of view, and chemists who put 
forward ideas which were quite impossible from the engineer- 
ing point of view. The more industry was developed 
the closer did the professions of engineering and chemistry 
come together, and the object in forming the Institution was 
not that the members of it might have more letters to their 
names, but that they would be able to serve the industrial 
development of the country through the work which the 
Institution did. Only in that way should we be able in this 
country to push ahead with our industrial development. 
He was quite certain that America, for instance, had gone 
ahead in the past because of the attention she had paid to 
chemical engineering. He urged all concerned to give criticism 
of a constructive nature, in order that the Institution might 
be founded on the best possible lines. As to the articles of 
association, the liability of members was limited to £5. 

There was one important matter in connexion with the 
formation of the Institution to which he wished to refer. 
When he first addressed them on this subject he made it quite 
clear that he was against a multitude of institutions. He 
was still of that opinion, and he hoped that when the Institu- 
tion of Chemical Engineers got going they would be able 
to force some form of amalgamation of institutions, at any 
rate so far as meetings were concerned. The overlapping 
of work of that sort between institutions was much to be 
deprecated, and he hoped that the work of the Institution of 
Chemical Engineers would lead to a union of institutions in 
some form. The great thing was that they should work 
amicably with the existing institutions, and the last thing 
they wanted to do was to fight. The reason why the Institu- 
tion was being formed was that it was not felt that the 
existing institutions supplied quite the thing which it was 
believed was wanted for the development of industry in this 
country—namely, the bringing together of the chemist or 
engineer with knowledge of both engineering and chemistry 
for the benefit of the industries of this country. 


Table of Fees 


Mr. W. J. U. Wootcock, M.P., who has acted as vice-chair- 
man of the provisional committee and taken the principal 
part in the drafting of the by-laws, explained these, and 
expressed the view that they had been framed in such a 
manner as to leave the Council of the Institution freedom of 
action in matters of detail which experience might show 
ought to be modified. The entrance fee had been fixed at 
£5 58. for members, £3 3s. for associate members, {1 1s. for 
graduates, and tos. 6d. for students, and the subscription 
at £5 5s. for members, £3 3s. for associates, £2 2s. for graduates, 
Ios. 6d. for students under twenty-one years of age, and 
£1 Is. for students over twenty-one years. There were also 
the usual provisions for the compounding of annual subscrip- 
tions and the qualifications for membership, and the details 
of the holding of examinations were also set out in the by-laws. 


Professor Donnan 


PROFESSOR HINCHLEyY read a letter from Professor f°. G. 
Donnan (University College, London) as typical of many 
he had received. Professor Donnan wrote: ‘I wish all 
possible good luck and prosperity to the new Institution. 
There may be many difficulties ahead in connexion with 
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this enterprise, but I feel sure that it has a great work to 
perform, and, if properly supported, will have a great future. 
In my opinion, chemical engineering is one of the most 
important, if not the most important, department of science 
and practice in a modern civilised State. I think it was Lord 
Beaconsfield who said that the prosperity of a nation could 
be judged from the prosperity of its chemical industries. 
These words are certainly as true to-day as they were then. 
The prosperity of chemical industry is, perhaps, more 
dependent on the advance of scientific theory and practice 
in chemical engineering than on any other factor. With the 
exception of a small and select band of men, this subject 
has been largely neglected in the British Empire in the past. 
I feel sure that the foundation of the Institution of Chemical 
Engineers will go far to rectify this state of affairs. Both to 
engineers and chemists the subject of chemical engineering 
offers the fullest and widest scope for the application of 
science to an industry which will assuredly be the dominating 
factor in the civilisation of this century.” 


Institution Formally Approved 


Str FREDERICK NATHAN said the _ Institution was 
undoubtedly going to be a most valuable one, because we in 
this country were badly in need of men trained not only as 
engineers, but also as chemists. At present we only had 
engineers with a smattering of chemistry, or chemists with 
a smattering of engineering, whereas we wanted men trained 
with a good knowledge of both. One point which occurred 
to him was the question of the training that was to be given, 
and that did not appear to have been dealt with, either in the 
articles of association or the by-laws. It was a matter which 
presented a little difficulty to him, but perhaps it had 
received consideration. Efforts must be made to devise a 
curriculum which would give a young man a complete 
chemical and engineering training at the same time, because 
chemical engineering problems were becoming of increasing 
importance and complexity, and he hoped the Institution 
would succeed in giving this country a body of trained 
engineers of the type he had mentioned. He proposed the 
following resolution :— 

“This meeting congratulates the provisional committee 
on having formed the Institution of Chemical Engineers 
along the lines indicated in the memorandum and articles of 
association and by-laws, and, believing that such Institution 
will be of the greatest utility, will do everything possible to 
forward its interests.” 

Dr. W. R. ORMANDY seconded the resolution, and 
expressed the hope that special attention would be paid to 
encourage and help in every possible way the students’ and 
graduates’ sections of the Institution. As chairman of the 
graduates’ section of the Institution of Automobile Engineers, 
it gave him more pleasure to go to those meetings than to 
any others, because of the keenness of the young men who 
attended them. The success of any institution depended 
absolutely on the younger members. 

Dr. F. H. Carr said he did not see eye to eye with many 
of the academic people in this country with regard to technical 
education, nor with those associated with some of the big 
chemical companies who said they wanted the pure engineer 
or the pure chemist. Whilst there need be no alteration in 
principle of the scientific foundation upon which training 
in chemistry, physics, or engineering was at present conducted 
in our universities, it should be altered in arrangement, 
so that when a man got up against problems of a chemical 
engineering nature in the works he would know how to tackle 
them. At present the chemist, for lack of engineering training, 
feared to make suggestions, and it was essential that the 
training in engineering and chemistry should proceed side 
by side. 

Mr. P. PARRISH said the important chemical engineering 
problems ahead of us necessitated not only a very wide 
knowledge of chemistry, but also a very deep knowledge of 
engineering. In connection with synthetic ammonia, for 
instance, there were many engineering problems which very 
few engineers, either mechanical or civil, could tackle to-day, 
and, as far as he could see, the question of chemical engineering 
would resolve itself into chemical engineers who had 
specialised in a certain sphere of activity. He congratulated 
the Provisional Committee on having established a_ high 
standard of attainment so far as admission to the Institution 
was concerned, and it only needed enthusiasm and energy 
to make the Institution thoroughly successful in a manner 
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which would redound credit to the originators and be of 
advantage to the country at large. 

Dr. R. SELIGMAN suggested that the subscription had been 
placed at too high a level. Mr. E. A. Avtiott differed from 
this point of view, and the CHAIRMAN explained that the matter 
had received very careful consideration, and indeed, there 
had been a very large number of suggestions that it ought to 
be higher. 

Mr. C. S. GARLAND also argued against a low subscription, 
and on the general question said that experience in America 
and Canada was that it was far more easy to place men from 
the universities who had been trained in chemical engineering 
than those who had been trained in chemistry only. A man 
with chemical and engineering training was worth three or 
four times the man without that knowledge. 


An American View 


Dr. B. T. Brooks said that although he was not in a 
position to speak as an official of the Chemical Engineering 
Society of America, he did, on their behalf, welcome the 
formation of the new Institution, the success of which he felt 
it would be unreasonable to doubt. There had been some 
argument as to the definition of the term ‘‘ chemical engineer,”’ 
but that was not a question about which they need worry 
themselves. There were Institutions of Civil Engineers and 
Mechanical Engineers in America, and no doubt the Chemical 
Engineering Society of America took its title from that fact. 
chemical engineers had, in the past, been produced by no 
stated formula, and he did not suppose they ever would be. 
The majority of the members of his Society were concerned 
with the production of chemical commodities or the chemical 
side of manufacture. They had come into the work through 
all sorts of channels. The question of the training of chemical 
engineers had been touched upon, and one of the chief objects 
that the American society had was to improve the training 
of chemical engineers. At the present time the professors of 
chemical engineering in the American universities were 
equivalent in rank to the professors in the other departments. 
There were many other things which an Institution liike this 
could do, and the American society had had a great influence 
on the ethics of the profession. 


Chairman’s Appeal to Industry 


THE CHAIRMAN said it was quite evident that they could 
now go ahead with the Institution, and the necessary steps 
would be taken to that end. Something had been said about 
people who were interested in manufacturing chemical 
commodities, but he wished to emphasise the fact that 
chemical engineering went much further than this. He 
himself had been brought up in the only real chemical 
engineering profession in this country, namely, gas engineering, 
which had always seemed to him very much of a chemical 
engineering profession. It had made him speak the language 
of the chemist, and it had been of immense value to him as an 
engineer in assisting the chemist all the way through. At 
the same time, chemical engineering was not to be confined 
to chemical businesses, as chemical businesses were understood. 
Steel works, coke oven works, and many other works, were 
all waiting for the chemical engineer. Every engineer must, 
in the future, have a knowledge of chemistry, and every 
industrial chemist must have a knowledge of engineering. 
Hitherto the chemist had sat in the background and did not 
come forward, because he was afraid to come into the works 
and do things. There was no doubt about that in his opinion. 
He had met many works chemists who were afraid in this 
way because they had not sufficient knowledge of engineering. 
All industrial firms in the country. required the chemical 
engineer, and all that was needed to make the Institution a 
great success in providing chemical engineers was that there 
should not be lethargy, but active support and constructive 
criticism. He saw no reason why the firms throughout the 
country should ‘not financially assist the Institution, and he 
would not have the slightest hesitation in going out into the 
industries of the country and inducing them to support the 
Institution with funds. 

PROFESSOR J. W. HINCHLEY said that it was on his mind 
to associate in some way the name of Lord Moulton with the 
formation of the Institution, because Lord Moulton was 
largely the inspiration for the Institution. 

A suggestion by the Chairman that a further meeting 
should be held in the autumn to consider the position then 
existing was agreed*to, and the meeting closed. 
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Chemical Engineering Group 


Annual Meeting and Dinner: Relations with Society 


Tue third annual meeting and dinner of the Chemical Engi- 
neering Group of the Society of Chemical Industry were held at 
the Hotel Cecil, London, on Friday, April 28, Mr. J. Arthur 
Reavell, chairman of the group, presided on both occasions. 


Financial Report 

The financial report, submitted by Mr. F. H. Rogers, the 
hon. treasurer, showed a credit balance of £58 instead of the 
deficiency of £164 shown in the accounts of the previous year. 
The reason for this change in the Group’s financial position, 
he pointed out, was to be found not so much in increased 
support by way of subscriptions or donations as in drastic 
curtailment of expenditure. In particular, the issue of data 
sheets was not continued to anything like the extent contem- 
plated and regret was expressed that this very important 
branch of the work of the Group should suffer from lack of 
funds to carry it on. The membership now amounted to 400 
as against 425 for the preceding year, and 510 in the first year, 
but it is felt that this small falling off was not surprising when 
the conditions were taken into account. The donations 
received during the year were considerably less than in the 
previous year, largely because no special appeal had been made. 
The committee of the Group has every belief that there would 
be a credit balance at the end of the present year. The total 
donations received during the year were £185, and special 
reference was made to a donation of 50 guineas by the Kestner 
Evaporator Co. The statement was adopted. ~ 

Messrs. Hughes and Allen were re-elected auditors. 


Hon. Secretary’s Report 

THe Hon. SEcRETARY (Mr. H. Talbot), in his report on the 
work of the general committee during the year, pointed out 
that the work had been somewhat restricted compared with 
previous years on account of the necessity for conserving the 
resources of the Group. In conformity with the scheme of 
economy, no conferences were held during 1921, but a series 
of meetings were arranged in various provincial centres. The 
results had convinced the committee that an extension of 
this type of gathering was desirable, in addition to and not 
instead of the conferences which were held during the first 
two years of the Group’s existence. It was intended that a 
conference should be held in Glasgow during the Society’s 
annual meeting in Glasgow, and it was hoped to arrange 
further meetings on the lines of those held last year. The issue 
of data sheets had also suffered from lack of funds, but the 
help of the council of the Society had been sought and a number 
of sheets ready for printing would doubtless be issued to the 
members during the coming year. 

Negotiations had been carried on for many months by the 
committee of the Group with a sub-committee of the council 
of the Society with the object of putting the relations between 
the Group and the council on a more enduring basis, and very 
successful results had been achieved. In fact, it was empha- 
sised that the relations between the Group and the parent 
Society were all that could be desired. These negotiations 
were carried on between Dr. Keane, Dr. Miall, and Mr. E. V. 
Evans representing the council of the Society, and Messrs. 
Reavell, Talbot, Rogers, and Hinchley on behalf of the Group, 
and an agreement had been come to on certain lines which, 
it was felt, would strengthen the position of the Group and at 
the same time bring about a closer and more intimate relation- 
ship between it and the Society. The committee wished to 
place on record their deep sense of gratitude to the sub- 
committee of the Group, and particularly to Mr. Rogers, 
the hon treasurer, for the manner in which these negotiations 
had been carried through, the result being what could only 
be regarded as a most satisfactory arrangement to both sides. 
The committee also recorded with satisfaction the election 
of one of their number, Mr. C, S. Garland, to be vice-president 
of the Society, and, under the new arrangements, the nomina- 
tion of Captain Goodwin and Dr. Ormandy as the Group’s 
representatives on the publication committee of the council. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a special vote 
of thanks passed to the sub-committee which carried out the 
negotiations with the Society. 

THE CHAIRMAN, in acknowledging the vote of thanks, said 
it was only right to say that the feeling between the Group 
and the Society now was everything that everybody could 


wish, the Society being most willing to help the Group in every 
possible way. 


Amendment of Rule 

An alteration to Rule 3 of the Group was agreed to by 
which the number of members of the committee could be 
increased to not more than twenty, instead of ten as at present. 
The chairman explained that it was believed that the Group 
could do better work if there were more helpers. It was really 
a strain for ten men to do the work. 

PROFESSOR HINCHLEY said he thought it was not too much 
to say that the Group had lost certain men from the committee 
entirely through the fact that they were expected to do too 
much work. 

Following this alteration, it was announced that no nomina- 
tions for members to take the place of the existing members 
having been received, the ten would remain in office. The 
following were elected in addition: Professor F. G. Donnan, 
Mr. E. A. Alliott, Mr. R. Howroyd, Mr. S. J. Tungay, Mr. J. M. 
Potter, Mr. W. J. Gee, Mr. Broughall, and Mr. Imison. 


Mr. Reavell remains in office as chairman, and Messrs. Talbot 
and Rogers as hon. secretary and _hon. treasurer respectively. 


The Annual Dinner 


At the dinner, which followed the annual meeting, after the 
toast of ‘‘ The King ”’ had been honoured : 


Toast of “The Group”’ 

PROFESSOR J. W. HincuHLEy proposed ‘‘ The Chemical 
Engineering Group,’’ which, he said, was an interesting 
group of people who had banded themselves together to try 
to develop the subject of chemical engineering in this 
country, the study and efficient practice of which in Germany 
had meant so much to that country and the neglect of which 
had meant so much loss to this country. He coupled with 
the toast the name of,Mr. Alliott, who was one of the Group’s 
most brilliant members. He really thought that the chemical 
engineer was now coming into his own in this country. We 
were beginning to realise that there was such a person as a 
chemical engineer in spite of the fact that in the Journal of 
the Society last month there was reported a speech by Professor 
Fierz, a chemist without any engineering qualifications 
whatever, in which he suggested that the chemical engineer 
was a mistake, and that there was no necessity for him. In 
the current issue of Engineering there was a reply to that 
speech by Mr. Shearer—it ought to have gone into the Journal 
of the Society—in which the existence of the Group was 
pointed out as well as the fact that an Institution of Chemical 
Engineers was coming into existence. The latter body was 
intended to be a big club in the hands of its members to make 
the people of this country and the powers that be walk the 
narrow path of construction and not destruction. In this 
country our universities, our cabinet ministers, and our 
parliaments and councils did not believe in the existence of 
the chemical engineer, and it was necessary that some big 
weapon should be available with which to tackle the powers 
that be and ensure that chemical engineering should be 
looked upon as a distinct profession to be encouraged and 
developed, for the future of this country depended as much 
upon its chemical engineering as upon anything else. He 
believed it was Roscoe who said that the prosperity of a country 
could be measured by the amount of sulphuric acid it consumed. 
He believed this country had produced cheaper sulphuric 
acid than any country in the world in the past. At the same 
time the cost of many other chemicals in this country was very 
much higher than in several other countries simply because 
of its neglect of chemical engineering. The Institution of 
Chemical Engineers was going to do work which this Group 
could not do because the latter was an educational body only. 


The Case for Co-operation 

Mr. A. E. Atiiott, replying to the toast, said there was a 
time when the Group was always being shot at ; but there was 
need for some body to take up this question of chemical 
engineering. In the old days everybody was content to keep 
everything secret to themselves—whether it was a matter of 
special knowledge or of common knowledge and, in fact, the 
only way the industry progressed was through men changing 
their jobs from one firm to another or by some other way 
which everybody seemed to regard as illicit. That had been 
changed a little, and we had got to the stage where it was 
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gradually becoming the thing to exchange knowledge in 
so far as it was not a matter of life and death to the people 
who possessed it. They could not expect a man with special 
knowledge which he had spent years in acquiring to give it 
away for nothing. At the same time, on general matters 
there was now a wide feeling in favour of exchanging knowledge 
so that when one man had made a mistake somebody else 
might learn to avoid making a similar mistake, and the man 
who gave this information might, in return, learn something 
which would be useful to him. . 

The Group was, in a sense, the first of several important 
bodies which had come into being in recent years. There 
was the Chemical Plant Manufacturers’ Association, a body 
which was doing very useful work in its own special field, closely 
allied to the Chemical Engineering Group. He did not know 
whether the work of the Group had been the inspiration for 
the formation of the Plant Manufacturers’ Association, but 
certainly the work of the Group must be of considerable 
assistance to the latter association. Again, the Group would 
serve as a very useful educational body for the new Institution 
of Chemical Engineers, which would fulfil a complementary 
function to that of the Group. The Group would give the 
impetus and encourage people to come into chemical engineer- 
ing, and the institution would bring them up and see that their 
education was of a proper and suitable type and that they 
received a definite status. The work of the Group had only 
been possible through the work of its higher officials, in whom 
it had been particularly fortunate, and special mention should 
be made of Professor Hinchley and Mr. Reavell, as well as 
of Mr. Talbot and Mr. Rogers. Mr. Talbot was a wonderful 
secretary, and he did not know where the Group would have 
been but for him. 


The Parent Society 

li1& CHAIRMAN, proposing ‘‘ The Society of Chemical 
Industry,’ commented with satisfaction upon the relations 
now existing between the Group and the Society, and went 
on to discuss the position of the chemical engineer. After 
all, he said, the chemist was a very small chap without the 
engineer behind him, and when they talked of. chemical 
engineering the “‘ guts ’’ of the business was in the engineering. 
Even the great Institute of Chemistry, which was represented 
by Mr. Pilcher, would admit that the brain power which they 
expended in bringing forward their wonderful laboratory 
schemes would be no use if put into practice without: the 
engineer. Therefore the Group was not formed before its 
time, although he was glad that they were now going to have 
something even better in the Institution of Chemical 
Engineers. 

A great many people had asked what was going to happen 
when that institution was formed. He could at once say 
that when the Institution of Chemical Engineers was formed 
there would be no rivalry with the Chemical Engineering 
Group; there would be a brotherly working together and 
each one would help the other. He went so far as to say that 
the chemist himself would be helped materially by the forma- 
tion of the new institution. So far as the Group was concerned, 
he wished to draw special attention to the conferences that 
were to be held in Glasgow. It was the wish of the committee 
that everyone should make a point of going to Glasgow on 
that occasion, because there would be the Americans and 
Canadians there, and it was desired to show them what could 
be done in the way of a conference in Scotland. Reverting 
to the Institution of Chemical Engineers, he said that one of 
the first things it would have to do would be to define the 
term ‘‘ chemical engineer.’’ He had been told that there were 
thirty-six varieties of engineer, but there was a good deal of 
misunderstanding about names. When the majority of 
people spoke of an engineer they generally thought of an engine 
driver, and when he had told a lady friend that his eldest son 
was going to be a chemist she had replied : ‘‘ Oh, he is going 
to Boots’! ’’ (Laughter.) 


Getting Out of the Rut 

Mr. W. J. U. Wootcock, M.P., replying to the toast, and 
speaking as a member of the council of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, said that anyone coming newly into a society had 
a better chance of seeing how things were going than those 
who had been working at it for a long time, especially if one 
had had experience of societies and institutions previously. 
He had come in to learn and give what little help he could 
to the council of the Society of Chemical Industry, believing 
that there was room in the Sociéty for a considerable amount 
more of work than had been put into it or got out of it during 
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the past few years. He believed that there were men on the 
council Who were making a very sincere and energetic attempt 
to get the Society, as a society, out of the rut into which it 
had got. He was pleased that there was now no longer any 
question of the treatment of the Chemical Engineering Group 
by the Society or the feeling of the Group towards the Society. 
He believed that it was the opinion of all of them that there 
was work for the Society to do, and that there were men on 
the council who were prepared to do that work if they could 
get the backing from the rank and file. 

The toast of “‘ The Visitors ’’ was proposed by Mr. W. J. Gee 
and responded to by Mr. B. T. Sharples, who is over here on 
a visit from the States. 

The toast of “ The Chairman ’’ was proposed by Mr. C. 5. 
Garland, who again referred to the part played by Mr. Reavell 
and Mr. Rogers in the negotiations with the council of the 
Society. 

The final toast was that of ‘‘ The Honorary Secretary,’ 
proposed by the chairman. 


, 





Defective Glass Bottles 


Drug Company’s Successful Claim for Damages 
At the Manchester Assize Court on April 27, before the 
Official Referee (Mr. Pollock), the Veno Drug Co., Ltd., of 
Manchester, claimed damages for breach of warranty and 
contract from Mr. J. Southerst, glass bottle manufacturer, 
trading as Southersts, at Collyhurst, Manchester, and as 
the Farnworth Machine Glass Co., at’ Farnworth, near Bolton. 

For the plaintiffs it was stated’ that the defendant. had 
supplied glass bottles for the plaintiffs’ specialities for a period 
of twenty years. The deliveries of bottles in respect of which 
the action was brought were made between July, 1916, and 
January, 1920. Complaints were first received in September, 
1919, from the agents of plaintiffs in India and Burmah, 
and they poured in afterwards. After the bottles had been 
kept some time a white film was formed on the glass, which 
became opaque, the contents were affected, and the bottles 
cracked or broke. They became quite unfit for the purpose 
for which they were used. In the statement of claim £6,605 
damage was claimed, but that amount might have to be 
increased as additional cases of damage had since come to 
light. Mr. Henry Gregory, the managing director of the 
plaintiff company, mentioned that bottles had been returned 
from Jamaica, Trinidad, Sierra Leone, Singapore, and Cairo. 
In many consignments, while most of the bottles supplied 
by the defendant were broken, those which were made by 
other people remained intact. Some stored at Old Trafford 
were perfectly clear when delivered, but after nine months 
in store developed defects. 

Dr. Maurice William Travers said he had analysed a number 
of the bottles and was astonished at the amount of soda 
or alkali present. It was three or four times as much as he 
would expect to find in glass of good quality. The glass 
absorbed moisture easily and sodium carbonate was formed, 
which deposited in the form of a film. He thought the 
temperature of the furnace had not been high enough and the 
ingredients had not mixed completely. Different portions of 
the same bottle varied in composition and when cooling 
down strains would occur due to unequal shrinkage. 

The hearing was continued on April 28, when Mr. C. 
Atkinson, who appeared for the defence, said the number 
of bottles affected was trifling in comparison with the vast 
quantities which the defendant had supplied to the plaintiffs 
and to other people. Something must have gone wrong, 
but what it was could not now be traced. When delivered, 
the bottles were to all appearance absolutely right, and the 
defects developed after the lapse of some months. No doubt 
in the difficult labour conditions during the war and imme- 
diately after somebody had been careless. A most undeserved 
loss had been suffered by the plaintiffs, and it was also a great 
misfortune for the defendant. Under the circumstances he 
would not put the plaintiffs to the expense of prosecuting 
their claim further, but would submit to judgment for £6,000 
and costs. 

The Official Referee said the bottles were apparently in good 
order when delivered, and, as far as he understood, the 
defendant was entitled to believe that they were fit for 
use, but they developed defects without any fault on the 
part of the plaintiffs. He thought the parties had taken 
a wise course in coming to a reasonable arrangement, and 
he hoped they would go on in the future with confidence in 
each other. 
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Synthetic Camphor Inquiry Closed 


Referee’s Judgment Reserved 


On}Saturday, April 29, Mr. Cyril Atkinson, K.C., the Referee 
under Part I. of the Safeguarding of Industries Act, resumed 
the inquiry into the complaint that synthetic camphor has 
been improperly included in the list of dutiable articles issued 
by the Board of Trade. This inquiry would have been 
completed before Easter but for the indisposition of the 
Referee. 

The case for the complainants was concluded by the calling 
of Mr. E. Parry, their expert witness, for further cross-examina- 
tion by Mr. Whitehead, counsel for the Board of Trade. 

In opening the case for the Board of Trade, Mr. Whitehead 
said all he intended to do was to hand in a list of references to 
publications which supported the Board of Trade view that 
synthesis had a much wider meaning than that which had 
been given to it by the witnesses for the complainants and 
also to support the view that synthetic camphor was a 
chemical. 

The Meaning of ‘“‘ Synthesis” 

Dr. M. O. Forster said there was one point in the counter- 
statement that had been put in for which he did not wish 
to be held responsible, and that was the one in which it was 
stated that a chemical reaction took place in the use of camphor 
and nitro-cellulose for the manufacture of celluloid. He was 
impressed by what had been said on this point by Mr. Sproxton, 
who was engaged in the manufacture of celluloid, whereas 
he himself had no experience of it. At the same time, he did 
not regard the question as settled, and as the result of further 
study into the subject there was the possibility of something 
else being discovered. Dr. Forster referred to a book entitled 
““ Modern Synthetic Organic Chemistry,’’ by Professor Julius 
Schmidt, which treated as synthetic substances which con- 
tained, more, less, or the same number of carbon atoms at the 
finish as at the start. 


THE REFEREE said that the author of this book definitely 
stated that he used the word “‘ synthesis” as covering all 
artificial methods of preparing the compounds mentioned. 
The point to be decided was whether the author was justified 
in taking that view. 

Dr. ForsTER said it was the view taken nowadays. It had 
come to be understood that “ synthetic ’’ meant that control 
was exercised so that one could follow what was happening 
at every step. In that way they could control the inter- 
mediate stages of the process, and that was the best way to 
explain the difference between synthetic and artificial. The 
latter was haphazard, in the sense that throughout the process 
they did not know what was going on although they knew 
what the final result was. That was the case when uric acid 
was first produced artificially. Afterwards, it was produced 
synthetically in a manner which enabled its constitution to 
be traced throughout, from the beginning to the end. The 
book of Professor Schmidt referred to cases as synthetic in 
which there had been no building up of the carbon atoms, and 
he himself felt that too much emphasis had been laid on the 
building up. That was the first accepted idea on the subject, 
but during the last twenty or thirty years there had been 
given a much wider meaning to the term, and it now included 
processes which could be followed throughout, even though 
there was no building up. The true meaning of the term 
“synthesis ’’ was a controlled rearrangement of the atoms, 
and that was a view which all research chemists and teachers 
of chemistry now took. Therefore, he would call it the 
generally accepted view, although he knew that none of the 
previous witnesses in the case had accepted that view. 

THE REFEREE drew attention to the fact that Schmidt’s 
book was published in 1908 and that Sir Edward Thorpe’s 
book was published two years later, and did not seem to 
accept Schmidt’s view as put forward by Dr. Forster. 

Dr. Forster replied that Sir Edward Thorpe was a very 
eminent inorganic chemist, but the study of organic chemistry 
required the whole of a man’s time and it would not do to 
attach too much weight to the views of an inorganic chemist 
upon organic chemistry. Dr. Forster then went on to the 
point of whether synthetic camphor was a chemical and 
expressed the view that it was. 

THE REFEREE asked whether the witness thought natural 
camphor was a chemical, because it seemed an impossible 
position to have natural camphor not a chemical and artificial 
camphor a chemical, the resulting substances in the two 
cases being identical. 
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Dr. ForsTER gave the following definition of a chemical : 
‘ A chemical is an individual substance brought into existence 
in accordance with the principles of chemistry or taking part 
in changes involving these principles.’’ He added that he 
considered natural camphor a chemical within the second 
part of that definition and artificial camphor a chemical 
within the first part. Indeed, to himself, who had lived with 
camphor all his life, it was an outrage to think of camphor’as 
not a chemical, because it was one of the most chemically 
changeable substances imaginable. It was repugnant to his 
senses that having brought a substance into being by the 
principles of chemistry, and being ipso facto a chemical, they 
should then say it was not a chemical because it was going 
to be used for something else. He agreed that the chemical 
part played by camphor in the manufacture of celluloid was 
questionable, but there were many other directions in which 
camphor played a chemical part and it was impossible not 
to regard it as a chemical. 

Mr. WHITEHEAD, for the Board of Trade, said the only 
point in this case was whether synthetic camphor was a 
chemical. 

Str ARTHUR COLEFAX, K.C., in his cross-examination, drew 
attention to the fact that in the Journal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry a distinction was drawn between synthesis 
and degradation or analysis, which supported the view he 
had put forward for the complainants. He also pointed out 
that even in Schmidt’s book it was admitted that degradation 
was not primarily regarded as a synthetic process. 

Mr. WHITEHEAD, addressing the Referee on behalf of 
the Board of Trade, referred to the term ‘‘ synthetic organic 
chemical,’’ and submitted that the Legislature meant it to 
be used in an industrial sense, and not in a strictly academic 
and scientific manner. . Practically everybody in the trade 
called this substance ‘‘ synthetic camphor,’ and invoiced it, 
advertised it, sold it, and bought it assuch. With regard to 
the word “ chemical,’’ camphor was a chemical, and it seemed 
to him impossible to say that a substance obtained from 
source A was a chemical, but that a substance with identical 
properties, obtained from source B, was not a chemical. He 
agreed that the manufacture of celluloid from camphor did not 
involve a chemical change, and suggested that if camphor 
had never been used for this purpose, nobody would have 
had any difficulty in calling it a chemical. 

Sir ARTHUR COLEFAX then addressed the Referee on behalf 
of the complainants. The evidence had shown, he said, that 
there was no manufacture of camphor here, to all intents and 
purposes there never had been, and there was no practical 
likelihood of it being manufactured here. It was his sub- 
mission that the Act did not extend tc a substance not manu- 
factured here. 

As to the phrase “ synthetic organic chemical,’ there was 
not one tittle of evidence or ground for thinking that anybody 
had ever called the substance they were considering a synthetic 
organic chemical. 


This concluded the hearing. 





Affairs of A. J. Husband, Ltd. 


A MEETING of the creditors of A. J. Husband, Ltd., varnish 
and colour manufacturers, Cock Chimney Works, Mitcham, 
Surrey, was held on Tuesday at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet 
Street, London. Mr. A. E. Quaife stated that the company 
recently circularised the creditors offering a composition 
of ros. in the £ spread over a period, but a petition for the - 
compulsory liquidation was presented when the matter fell 
through. A receiver for the debenture holders was appointed 
on October 31 last. At that date the liabilities to the 
unsecured creditors were £3,362, while £2,837 was owing to 
debenture holders. ‘The net assets of the company amounted 
to £3,401, but in arriving at that figure the stock had been 
taken at a high valuation, while the machinery and plant had 
been set down at about £1,500 more than it cost. If a forced 
realisation took place sufficient might not be realised fully to 
discharge the claims of the debenture holders. He was 
instructed to offer the creditors a cash composition of Ios. 
in the f. A resolution was unanimously passed in favour 
of the offer of 10s. in the £ being accepted, and it was also 
decided that the petitioning creditors should be asked to 
withdraw. The creditors include: Cookson & Co, Ltd., 
London, £52; Meade, King, Robinson & Co., Ltd., London, 
£39; and Major & Co., Ltd., London, £247. 
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Studies in Precipitation 
Oil and Colour Chemists’ Views 


At the meeting of the Oil and Colour Chemists’ Association, 
held on Saturday, April 29, when Mr. W. G. Aston occupied 
the chair, a paper was presented by Mr. F. H. Jennison on 
“Studies in Precipitation.” 


The Sheringham Daylight Lamp 

The preliminary business included a demonstration of the 
Sheringham Daylight Lamp. Mr. E. Wheatley said that if 
the spectrum of a beam of average daylight were measured 
with regard to the intensity in which the various coloured 
rays were present, it would be found that the energy of the 
blue and violet rays was considerably greater than that of 
the red and orange rays. The proportion of red-orange in 
daylight was 21} per cent., and that of blue-violet 463 per 
cent., whereas the proportions in the light from a half-watt 
electric lamp were 54} and 13 per cent. respectively. The 
principle of the Sheringham lamp, therefore, was to throw 
the light from an electric lamp on to a shade coloured with 
special pigments, which absorbed the excess of red-orange and 
threw out as much as possible of the blue-violet rays. The 
light was claimed to be more reliable than ordinary daylight, 
inasmuch as, once it was accepted as being a true standard 
of daylight, it remained unchanged day and night. 


Precipitation Problems 


In Mr. Jennison’s paper it was pointed out that the produc- 
tion of lakes was essentially precipitation work. It did not 
consist of the mere precipitation of a soluble dye or colouring 
matter on some inert base ; indeed, they were not dealing with 
a simple reaction, but in many cases multiple reactions, each 
of which needed special precautions to obtain a given result, 
and it was very necessary to bear in mind the purpose for which 
a pigment was to be used. There were physical conditions 
which had to be borne in mind, and of these the author 
enumerated the influence of the variation of the concentration 
of the solutions used, the temperature at which the operations 
were carried out, the nature of the resulting products beside 
the lake, the rate of additions of precipitating agents, the length 
of time the precipitation was in process, time and method 
of agitation, products of the reaction and their possible 
influence on the resultant, the influence of acidity or alkalinity 
of the solution after precipitation, the conditions under 
which the lake first formed might undergo change, either 
cooling, standing unwashed, during washing, or the changes 
that were brought about by hard or soft pressing. 

The minute consideration of all phases of lake-making was 
important, and examples which had occurred in practice 
were quoted. From his investigations Mr. Jennison concluded 
that the nature of the colour itself was a very important 
factor in exactly matching the lake ; though shade, strength, 
and general appearance might be correct, slight though appre- 
ciable differences could be shown, due to the variation in the 
dyestuff used. 

With regard to hard and soft lakes, it was not possible to 
state any general rule as to which dyes would give hard 
lakes and which would give soft ones, each colouring matter 
having to be studied by itself, but dyestuffs which gave open 
and easily filterable precipitates gave the softer lakes. As to 
transparency, the most transparent lakes were those which 
were combinations of the colouring matter and some 
preparation which was itself transparent in the medium 
or media used, such as the arsenic, phosphoric, or 
stannic compounds of alumina and calcium. Many of the 
azo-acid colours gave lakes which varied from very opaque 
to fairly transparent lakes, but as a general rule those dyestuffs 
known as pigment colours, such as lithol reds, permanent 
red, and helio fast red, were very opaque, whereas lakes from 
such colours as naphthol yellow, eosine, and ponceau were 
much more transparent. It had been found that a very 
fair comparison of the variation in the transparency of 
various dyestuffs could be obtained if the same percentage 
of dyestuffs were precipitated on to freshly-prepared pure 
alumina, washed, filtered, and dried under the same con- 
ditions, then put down in the same quantity of oil or ink. 
Dry alumina might be used, but freshly-prepared hydrate 
was best. If aluminium hydrate were allowed to stand in the 
pulp for some time its action was not quite the same; it 
developed an acid reaction, towards some colours, whereas 
when freshly prepared it was neutral or very slightly basic. 


When approaching the problem of making lakes from any 
given colour it was a great advantage to have not only the 
colour in the purest possible state, but also to have its con- 
stitutional formula, and carefully to study the lake-forming 
groups; it would be found in most cases that the more 
completely these lake-forming groups were combined, the 
more brilliant and permanent the result. 

In regard to the concentration of the solutions, no hard- 
and-fast rules could be laid down, each component having 
different solubility, but 10 per cent. solutions, as a rule, 
worked fairly well. In manufacturing a lake it was not 
advisable to vary the concentrations of solutions. On the 
whole it was better to err on the side of the too dilute solutions 
than to have them too concentrated. The rate of addition 
of the various solutions had a very considerable influence, 
and it was always advisable, when adding components 
together, to consider carefully what took place, and whether 
any secondary reactions might take place between the pro- 
ducts of the reaction and the excess of any chemical present 
in the reaction, and to maintain the same rate of addition 
in all subsequent operations with the same lake. To show 
the difference between adding the precipitating agent slowly 
and adding it rapidly, the lecturer pointed to the case of a 
developed colour where the slow addition gave a much deeper 
and weaker product than that given by the rapid addition, 
which formed a much paler and stronger colour. 


Points in the Discussion 


A discussion followed. In a_ written communication 
Mr. E. F. Morris took exception to Mr. Jennison’s remark 
that the production of lakes was essentially precipitation 
work for two reasons, namely, that, in the first place, naphthol 
yellow S could not, in the usual acceptance of the term, 
be precipitated, but yet it was made into lime-resisting and 
lithographic lakes; and, secondly, there was the emphasis 
which this view laid on insolubility, per se. Simply to make 
a colour insoluble was not utilising it efficiently. 

A point made by Dr. Goldsmith was the difference between 
results obtained in the laboratory and in the works, using 
in one case a small beaker and in the other probably a vat 
with a capacity of 1,000 gallons. One difficulty was the 
difference in the rate of cooling. Mr. Jennison said he had 
given up the use of beakers some years ago, and suggested 
the use of fairly thick-bodied vessels of not less than 6-gallons 
capacity. 





Institute of Chemistry Examinations 


THE following candidates passed the examination for 
the Associateship (A.I.C.) in April: General Chemistry 
—Byrne, L. J. P., B.Sc. (Birm.), University of Bir- 
mingham ; Gardener, G. W. C., King’s College, London, 
and Sir John Cass Technical Institute ; Illing, E. T., B.Sc. 
(Lond.), Birkbeck College; Jones, H. T., B.Sc. (Wales), 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth; Raynes, J. L., 
B.Sc. (Lond.), University College, Nottingham ; Shadbolt, 
F. S., Sir John Cass Technical Institute and Birkbeck College. 
Branch (da): Organic Chemistry—Naylor, H., Blackburn 
Municipal Technical College; Philip, R. J., Birmingham 
Municipal Technical School. Branch (g): the Chemical 
Technology of Sulphuric Acid and its By-Products—Sanders, A., 
Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 

The following Associates passed the examination for the 
Fellowship (F.1.C.): Branch A, section II., Metallurgy— 
Hargreaves, F., A.R.S.M., D.I.C. Branch E, the Chemistry 
(including Microscopy) of Foods and Drugs and Watey—Barnes, 
A. C., B.Sc. (Manc.) ; Byles, J. E., B.Sc. (Manc.). 





The Importation of Glass Bottles 


Tue Board of Trade have appointed a committee under 
Part II. of the Safeguarding of Industries Act to investigate 
complaints in regard to the importation of glass bottles from 
Germany. The committee consists of Mr. C. A. Russell, K.C. 
(chairman), Sir Cecil L. Budd, Mr. Owen Parker, Mr. E. W. 
Rainer, and Mr. James Rowan. The first meeting of the 
committee will be held for the taking of evidence at 2.30 p.m. 
on Monday, May 15, at 5, Old Palace Yard, Westminster, 
London. The secretary is Mr. G. S. Bailey, Board of Trade, 
Great George Street, London, to whom all communications 
should be addressed. 
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Growth of Sulphur Industry in the United States 


Some interesting particulars regarding the output of sulphur in the United States, together with comparative figures relating 
to the financial position of the chief sulphur-producing companies, ave veproduced below : 
from a recent issue of ‘‘ Financial America.” 


IN connexion with the recent announcement by the Freeport 
Texas Co. that it had reached an agreement with the Texas 
Co. by which the Freeport secures the sulphur lease at Hoskins 
Mound, the sulphur deposit owned by the Texas Co., atten- 
tion is called to the growth of the industry in this country. 
It is believed in trade circles that the arrangement just 
concluded will have a stabilising influence over the industry, 
particularly as it eliminates the possibility of a fourth sulphur 
company in this country. The Texas Co., it is stated, has 
been endeavouring for a couple of years to enter upon such 
an arrangement, and other companies in the meantime have 
negotiated with it with a view to undertaking such a contract. 

Of the three large sulphur producing companies in the 
United States, as now constituted, the Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Corporation is the most important both in point of production, 
sulphur reserves, and distribution, its sulphur reserves being 
estimated as greater than those of the Union Sulphur Co., 
Freeport Sulphur Co., and Texas Co. combined. The total 
is placed at over 15,000,000 tons notwithstanding that more 
than 2,000,000 tons of commercial sulphur have already 
been taken out of its mines. The Union companies’ sulphur 
reserves are estimated as in the neighbourhood of 4,000,000 
tons, those of the Texas Co. in the Hoskins Mound at between 
5,000,000 and 6,000,000 tons, and those of the Freeport 
Sulphur Co. at around 2,000,000 tons. The Freeport Sulphur 
Co. has not been operating its mines since April 1, 1921. 
The amount of sulphur that it had mined up to that time 
was slightly in excess of 2,000,000 tons of which there was then 
above ground 343,609 tons. 

The Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., which has been in operation 
for a much shorter period, has already taken more than 
2,000,000 tons of sulphur from its mines and now has more 
than 1,000,000 tons of the marketable product above ground. 
This company in 1921 earned a surplus available for dividends 
of almost $2,000,000 and paid dividends for the twelve 
months of $635,000. Its profit and loss surplus, including 
reserve for depletion, on December 31 last was $5,609,334. 
The Freeport Texas Co. and its subsidiaries for the twelve 
months ended November 30 last reported a deficit of around 
$500,000 and its surplus on November 30, including depletion 
reserves, was $4,720,027. It would appear that this com- 
pany’s costs were too high to permit it to satisfactorily 
compete with the Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., which is recog- 
nised as the lowest cost producer of sulphur in the world. 

The Union Sulphur Co. is the second lowest cost producer 
and the Texas Co.’s Hoskins Mound, is stated to be third, 
with the Freeport Sulphur Co. as fourth in the field. The wide 
disparity in production costs is attributed by engineers 
to the great difference in the physical character of the 
occurrence of the sulphur deposits in the mines of the different 
companies. The Texas Gulf Sulphur Co.’s deposits are 
stated to be on the top of a mound and are much more readily 
accessible, which necessitates the pumping of a smaller 
amount of hot water into the earth for the purpose of dissolving 
the sulphur contents preparatory to bringing it to the surface. 
The Union Co.’s deposits are more nearly like those of the 
Texas Gulf, but those of the Freeport as well as those of 
the Texas Co. are irregular and in the trade termed as 
“spotty.” Therefore, it is evident that higher production 
costs are necessitated for that company. 

It is stated that the entire consumptive demand for sulphur 
in the United States and Canada is practically all tied up 
under long term contracts to the three large companies, 
and, as nearly as can be estimated, the Texas Gulf is first, 
Union second, and Freeport third. The foreign and domestic 
sales combined of the Union and the Texas Gulf companies 
are stated to be about even, while those of the Freeport Co. 
are placed at about one-half of each of the other two corpora- 
tions. There is very little of the export business of any of 
these corporations under contract, the custom of the trade 
being to purchase in cargo or part cargo lots. 

As the Union Sulphur Co. is a closed corporation, it is 
impossible to obtain any recent definite figures of earnings, 
production, &c., but on June 8, 1920, W. R. Ingalls, an 
engineer, testified in a tax case in the United States District 
Court of Louisiana that the Union Sulphur Co.’s reserves 
on January I, 1919, amounted to 4,535,644 tons of commercial 





sulphur. Therefore, on the basis of the estimated volume 
of business that has been transacted by that corporation, 
the 4,000,000 reserve amount mentioned above is regarded 
as a fair estimate by engineers who are thoroughly familiar 
with the situation. 

Competent engineers who have been employed to ascertain 
the facts relative to the extent of the deposits in the Hoskins 
Mound say that it will probably require-two or more years 
completely to develop and equip it, and until the first two or 
three hundred thousand tons have been actually placed 
on the surface, it will be impossible to predict whether the 
quality of the sulphur will be such as to meet trade require- 
ments. The Hoskins Mound is not owned by the Texas Co., 
which means that the Freeport Sulphur Co. will hold only 
a lease, under the terms of which it will be compelled to pay 
at least $1 a ton royalty. Recently the Texas Coast develop- 
ment company started a suit against the Texas Co., and 
the complaint which was filed in New York dwelt among 
other things upon this Hoskins Mound sulphur lease. 

Considerable interest has been shown in the announcement 
by the Freeport Sulphur Co. of its contractual arrangement 
with the Texas Co., particularly as the exact terms of the 
arrangement have not yet been made public. The plan, 
however, calls for ratification of the contract by stockholders, 
ratification of the issuance of the sale of $4,000,000 of bonds 
for the purpose of providing funds to furnish adequate plant 
facilities, &c.,and authorisation of additional capital stock of the 
company to meet the provision for conversion to be contained 
in the bonds, not to exceed 250,000 shares without nominal 
or par value. 





Safeguards for British Glass Industry 


THE text was issued on Monday of a Government Bill pro- 
viding that until August 31, 1924, the Board of Trade shall 
refuse to approve any type of mining lamp (other than electric 
lamp) containing an outer glass manufactured in Germany, 
Austria, or Czecho-Slovakia, provided that glass manufac- 
tured elsewhere available for the purposes of such lamps 
is sufficient in quantity, suitable in quality, and reasonable 
in price. A memorandum attached to the Bill explains 
that before the war almost all the glasses for flame safety 
lamps were imported from Germany and that part of Austria 
which is now Czecho-Slovakia. In order to meet the alarming 
Situation caused by the cessation of supplies from these 
countries in 1914, the then Home Secretary urged certain 
British glass manufacturers to undertake the difficult and 
expensive process of manufacturing glasses of the necessary 
quality in sufficient quantities to satisfy the British demand. 
He pledged himself, if they were successful in doing this, 
to refuse, during a period of three years from the termination 
of the war, to approve any lamps containing glasses manu- 
factured in Germany or Austria. The object of the Bill is 
to place beyond question the legality of the action of the 
Board of Trade in fulfilling the Home Secretary’s pledge. 





Annual Meeting of the Royal Institution 


THE annual meeting of the members of the Royal Institution 
was held on Monday, Sir James Reid, vice-president, in the 
chair. The annual report of the Committee of Visitors for 
the year 1921 and the report of the Davy Faraday Research 
Laboratory Committee were read. Fifty-seven new members 
were elected in 1921, and sixty-three lectures and nineteen 
evening discourses were delivered. The following were 
elected as officers for the ensuing year: President, The Duke 
of Northumberland ; treasurer, Sir James Crichton-Browne ; 
Secretary, Colonel E. H. Grove-Hills; managers: S. G. 
Brown, Dr. J. Mitchell Bruce, A. H. Goschen, Sir Alexander C. 
Mackenzie, Sir Ernest Moon, Sir Charles Parsons, Dr. Alfred W. 
Porter, Sir James Reid, the Marquess of Salisbury, Sir David 
Salomons, Joseph Shaw, William Stone, Sir J. J. Thomson, 
Sir Almroth Wright, Lord Justice Younger ; visitors: J. H. 
Batty, Dr. W. A. Bone, Alfred Carpmael, Dr. E. Clarke, 
Sigismund Goetze, G. H. Griffin, Dr. J. H. Leeson, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, P. A. Molteno, Sir Malcolm Morris, Richard Pearce, 
H. M. Ross, Sidney Skinner, T. H. Sowerby, William A. Tait. 
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Society of Chemical Industry 


Annual Meeting of the London Section 


Mr. E. V. Evans, chairman of the London Section, presided 
over the annual general meeting and an ordinary meeting 
which followed, on Monday. 

In a brief statement as to the work of the section during 
the 1921-22 session, Mr. Evans said that since the commence- 
ment of the session, the section had held six ordinary meetings 
at which eight papers were read. In addition, a most success- 
ful joint meeting with the Chemical Engineering Group was 
held in December at the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
at which cinematograph films were shown. The average 
attendance at the ordinary meetings has been sixty-five 
members and seventeen visitors. The committee had made 
arrangements to hold a joint meeting with the Chemical 
Engineering Group in connexion with the exhibition of the 
Smoke Abatement Society, which was to have taken place 
in March last. Unfortunately, the exhibition had to be post- 
poned until the autumn, but it was hoped that the arrangements 
already made might then be carried out. The five members of 
the committee retiring by rotation were Messrs. Keane, Philip, 
Bolton, Doree, and Dewar, and the following had been elected to 
fill the vacancies: Dr. J. Reilly, Mr. W. Cullen, Mr. H. M. Ridge, 
Dr. C.S. Roy, and Dr. J. J. Fox. The chairman added that 
arrangements would be made by the section to entertain Dr. 
Ruttan, the President of the Society, soon after the annual 
general meeting of the Society in Glasgow in July. 


Determination of Tar Acids and Tar Bases 


In a paper on “ the determination of tar acids and tar bases 
in drainage and mud,” Dr. J. J. Fox detailed experiments 
carried out for a committee appointed by the Road Board and 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries a few years ago as 
the result of complaints by owners of streams near to roads 
surfaced with tar, that the drainage from these roads polluted 
the stream and killed the fish. The bulk of tar used for road 
surfacing consisted of hydrocarbons which were not readily 
determined when associated with other organic substances. 
Small quantities were not easily detected by any characteristic 
reactions, because the hydrocarbons did not give rise to 
products which could be accurately weighed or otherwise 
estimated when very small quantities of tar were present. 
Two classes of tar constituents, however, formed products 
which could either be determined colorimetrically or separated 
and weighed, viz., the tar acids and tar bases, and in the course 
of a series of experiments conducted primarily with the object 
of determining the tar acids and tar bases in the drainage 
and mud from tarred roads, methods had been devised whereby 
these two constituents of coal tar could be determined with a 
fair degree of accuracy even when present in minute propor- 
tions, and a means of distinguishing between tar acids and 
vegetable phenolic substances had been worked out. 

Dr. Fox said he regretted that the experiments had led him 
to the conclusion that it was best, in the general interest 
at present, not to adopt tarring for roads in the vicinity of 
streams, because although it did not necessarily follow that 
pollution was caused by the tar drainage, there being phenolic 
substances also given off by vegetable substances, yet as the 
number of instances was comparatively few it would avoid 
friction between the highway authorities and the stream 
owners if other means of dealing with the roads were adopted, 
because it was impossible at present to give tar a clean bill 
of health as regards the substances which had been proved 
to cause damage to fish life. A first method of determining 
the phenols in tar was distillation, but it was found that 
whereas coal tar phenols were largely volatile when distilled 
with steam, vegetable phenolic bodies were mainly non- 
volatile, and it would not be safe to rely on distillation as a 
method of distinguishing between the two. The method 
finally adopted depended upon the extraction of the liquid 
with chloroform, followed by extraction of the chloroform 
solution with sodium hydroxide. The diazo-sulphanilic acid 
test, described by the author in the Journal of the Society 
of Chemical Industry in 1920, was then applied to an aliquot 
part of the sodium hydroxide solution, and in that way it 
was found that a satisfactory separation of coal tar and 
vegetable phenolic bodies could be obtained. The author 
next applied himself to the determination of tar bases, and the 
method found most useful in giving accurate quantitative 
estimations was a modification of that used by Fliirscheim, 
which was effected by the evaporation of the tar bases with 
excess of picric acid. 


Disposal and Purification of Flax Retting Effluents 


In a paper on this subject, Mr. A. J. H. Gauge discussed 
the difficulties met with during the Government ownership 
of flax factories in England in disposing of the retting effluents 
to avoid pollution of rivers. This effluent was of a dark 
yellowish-green and possessed offensive odours. It contained 
large proportions of putrefactive organic matter, and was acid 
in reaction owing to the presence of organic acids and dissolved 
carbon dioxide. The organic matter was largely of carbo- 
hydrate origin, but included tannin bodies and proteins. In 
their general composition, ret waters bore some resemblance 
to waste liquors obtained from distillery or brewing industries 
or from the steeping of barley, and differed from raw sewage 
in the proportion of suspended matter—which was small— 
and in their lower proportion of nitrogenous matter. Methods 
of purification were divided into (1) chemical precipitation, 
and (2) biological treatment. It was possible partially to 
purify flax ret waters by chemical precipitation with lime and 
aluminium sulphate, whilst biological treatment on sand 
or percolating filters of clinker, coke, &c., would purify them 
to an extent which would permit of their safe discharge into 
streams. Treatment on land or discharge into the sewers 
after neutralisation of the acidity were put forward as altern- 
ative methods of disposal. . There appeared to be no reason, 
said the author, why ret water, after neutralisation, should 
not be discharged into the local sewerage system if the local 
sanitary authority agreed to receive it and the drainage 
system were close at hand as, apart from the acidity, there 
was nothing in the composition of the ret water that would 
be likely to inhibit or retard the ordinary processes of sewage 
purification. When ret waters were run direct into a stream, 
the organic matter underwent decomposition and de-oxygen- 
ated the water, and unless the dilution was sufficiently large, 
the stream was likely to become unsuitable for fish life. In 
the chemical treatment, the proportion of lime would vary 
with the strength and acidity of the ret water, but with a little 
experience it was possible to judge approximately when 
sufficient lime had been added. Care should be taken that 
ret water containing a large excess of lime was not run direct 
into a river or stream, as free lime had a harmful effect on 
fish life. The precipitate formed should be allowed to settle, 
removed by sludge valves or by filtration, and dug into land 
or dried and burned. 





Atoms, Molecules, and Chemistry 

In the first of his series of three lectures on the above subject 
at University College, London, on April 27, Sir Joseph 
Thomson said the most fundamental part of chemistry, 
that of chemical combination, was ground almost barren of 
knowledge. During the last thirty years we had arrived 
at a conception of the atom very different from that with 
which workers of his generation started. The origin of the 
present view about the constituent of the atom was the 
discovery of the electron. It was found that when bodies 
were negatively electrified the mass of these electrons was 
considerably smaller than any mass previously recognised in 
chemistry. Whatever substance was used to get the elec- 
trons, the result was always the same as far as mass and 
charge were concerned. This showed that the atoms of 
all the different elements had one constituent in common. 
We were able to detach the electron from the atom. Perhaps 
we had not smashed the atom, but we had chipped it. We 
had arrived at quite definite views as to the constituents of 
an atom. But now we went further and tried with this basis 
to see what the structure of the atom must be. 





Dye-workers’ Wages 


In accordance with the sliding scale agreement, the wages 
of dyers, bleachers, finishers, and kindred trades will be 
reduced. The change in wages, which is based on the cost 
of living, is effective as from the first pay-day in May. The 
following are the new rates for workers in the Lancashire 
allied trades : Males, 21 years of age and over, reduced from 
28s. 6d. to 25s. 3d. ; males, 18 years to 21 years, from 22s. 5d. 
to 20s. 4d. ; females, 18 years of age and over, from 16s. 9d. 
to 15s. 3d. ; males, 16 and under 18 years, 15s. 10d. to 14s. 5d. ; 
females, 16 years of age and under 18, 13s. 1d. to 11s. 11d. ; 
males, under 16 years of age, from 12s. Id. to 11s. 3d. ; and 
females, under 16 years of age, from tos. 3d. to 9s. 4d. The 
rates for time-workers have been reduced from 93.26 per 
cent. to 84.84 per cent. and for piece-workers 74.61 per cent. 
to 67.87 per cent. 
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The British Cellulose Meeting 


Re-organisation Scheme Approved 


Art the third ordinary general meeting of the British Cellulose” 


and Chemical Manufacturing Co., Ltd., held on Monday 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, Mr. Arthur Chamberlain 
(deputy-chairman) referred at some length to the events 
responsible for the present state of the company’s affairs. 

The responsibility, he said, must lie first of all with their 
experts and secondly with their non-technical directors, 
who had failed to detect the truth. But they were not the 
only people who had been deceived. Before the Govern- 
ment agreed to the issue, they must have been satisfied, 
on the advice of their experts, technical, financial, and com- 
mercial, that the board’s proposals were sound. The whole 
of the output had been taken and used for Government work, 
yet the Government also were deceived. There had been 
two errors. The first was in not seeing that the company 
was still in the experimental stage, and the second arising 
from it was in undertaking an immediate programme of nine 
tons per day, without realising what a gigantic undertaking 
such a programme in reality was. 

Attributing these mistakes to what he described as war 
psychology, Mr. Chamberlain said the proposed issue would 
provide the company with £336,000 fresh money, or, if all 
went according to’plan, £536,000, Under the scheme the 
ordinary shareholders were asked to wipe off the company’s 
losses by writing down their £1 share to 1os., and the preference 
shareholders were asked to forego all rights to a cumulative 
dividend for the first three years of the company’s existence. 


Position of the Government 


Dealing with the position of the Government, Mr. Chamber- 
lain said it was represented to them that, as the largest 
shareholder of the company, no one would come in now and 
provide more money if they also did not help. The Govern- 
ment strongly repudiated the suggestion that any share- 
holder ought to have been influenced by the particulars of 
the Government’s connexion with the company in subscribing 
to the preference issue. It was a fact that in a large number 
of instances shareholders undoubtedly were, and that only 
showed how careful the Government ought to be to avoid 
any semblance of being a party to or in private enterprise. 
The Government now said they were unable to put up more 
money, but to save the company would agree to hand over 
half their preference shares as a gift to those who would do so. 


The Company’s Processes 


Referring to the future of the company, Mr. Chamberlain 
said it appeared to him that they had the making of a most 
efficient organisation for producing artificial silk in quantity. 
When the company began to pay a handsome return on its 
capital, as he was convinced it would do, it would be well 
to remember that if it was Dr. Henry Dreyfus’s optimism 
that was largely responsible for to-day’s position, it was also 
Dr. Henry’s extraordinary industry and resourcefulness, his 
refusal to acknowledge defeat, and his great chemical know- 
ledge and inventiveness that would have had most to do 


with such a desirable state of affairs. The company’s manu- 
facturing troubles had caused him and his staff to arrive at 
processes and controls which resulted in a silk immeasurably 
better than their original samples, and capable of being 
produced at a much lower cost than that of their original 
estimates, 
Shareholders’ Comments 

Replying to comments by a number of shareholders, 
Mr. Chamberlain said the ordinary shareholders as such were 
not apparently doing as much as the preference shareholders ; 
but the ordinary share capital was actually doing a lot more, 
because it was the ordinary shareholders who had given the 
second debentures and enabled the company to carry on until 
now, and they were making this concession on the second 
debentures, which enabled the scheme to be put through. 
It was also the ordinary shareholders who came to the 
assistance of the company now and underwrote the whole 
of this issue. Messrs. J. and P. Coats had purchased a small 
parcel of silk from the company, and he understood that 
they were perfectly satisfied with the quality of it. They 
had not yet placed a repeat order, he understood, because 


they were not willing to pay the price the company was 
demanding. 
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The resolution for the reconstruction of the company, - 


particulars of which were given in THE CuHEMIcAL AGE last 
week, was carried with two dissentients. An extraordinary 
general meeting was then held, at which the resolutions 
giving effect to the scheme were approved unanimously. 





Society of Glass Technology 
Annual General Meeting 


Ar the annual general meeting of the Society of Glass Tech- 
nology, held at Sheffield University on April 26, Professor 
W. E. S. Turner was elected President in succession to 
Dr. M. W. Travers. 

In the course of his presidential address Professor Turner 
said the Council hoped during the forthcoming year to 
provide standardised information for the industry. Already 
the Society had issued provisional specifications for certain 
refractory materials, and it was the hope of the Council that 
these might be somewhat revised and reissued, for scarcely 
any element in the glass factory was of more importance 
at the present time than the life of furnace materials. The 
Council also hoped to consider the possibility of issuing 
specifications for some of the more important raw materials 
used in glass manufacture. They proposed to examine and 
report upon tests which might be applied to raw materials 
and also to glass itself. There had also been a proposal, 
which had been approved by the Council, for the preparation 
of a list of glass manufacturers and subsidiary industries 
in this country, and he was glad to say that, although some 
delay had taken place, that list was in course of preparation. 

An important feature of the year’s work would be the 
opportunity they would have of welcoming their friends 
from the American Ceramic Society. 

Professor Turner then gave an historical survey of the 
progress of the British glass industry from the Roman 
occupation onwards. Dealing with more recent times, he 
emphasised the arduous nature of the work which had charac- 
terised the period from 1874 to 1914. British glass-making 
machines similar to that of Ashley even found their way 
to the United States of America, and within the last twenty 
years the glass bottle industry had been revolutionised. 


Scientific Glassware 


_ During the war period great efforts were made by the 
industry as a whole, and certain branches, such as scientific 
glassware, had to be created. Some idea of the magnitude 
of the advance made in this direction might be realised 
from the statement that in the last twelve months of the 
war no fewer than 2,319,142 articles of scientific glassware 
were made at the furnace; 39,156,324 lamp blown articles 
were made, in addition to more than 1,000,000 lb. of glass 
tubing and rod. In 1914 the whole production of such articles 
could be reckoned as practically nil. To-day the British 
‘glass industry was, as the result of the great efforts made 
during the war period, much better equipped than at any 
period in its existence. 

The demand for glassware was growing, and it should be 
exploited to the full by our manufacturers. The many 
different novel uses for glassware were all suggestive of further 
enterprise. 

In regard to furnaces and machines, they were as yet only 
on the fringe of development; the prosecution of research 
was also in an early stage; but there seemed to be no 


ground for the pessimistic view that the industry had no 
longer a future in this country. 





Corrosion of Condenser Tubes 


A SECOND and revised edition has just been issued by the 
Corrosion Research Committee, 36, Victoria Street, London, 
of the pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Notes on the Corrosion and Pro- 
tection of Condenser Tubes.” The document, which is pub- 
lished at 2s. 8d. post free, is intended to be of service to 
manufacturers of tubes and condensing plant and to the 
engineers who use them. It is of an essentially practical 
character, and embodies the results of ten years’ research. 
The first edition of 1,000 copies was exhausted within a week 


of publication. The new edition contains much valuable 
additional matter. 
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Chemical Matters in Parliament 
Customs Examination of Packages 
Mr. NEWBOULD (House of Commons, April 26) asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the number of postal packages 
detained and examined by the Board of Customs in London 
for the purpose of collecting duties under the Safeguarding of 
Industries and the German Reparation (Recovery) Acts from 
October 1 to March 31 last; the amount of the duties so 
collected ; whether he could give similar figures for the port 
of Grimsby ; and the number of packages detained by the 

Customs for over one month. 

Mr. Young said the figures were as follow :—Safeguarding of 
Industries Act ; Total number of postal packages examined, 
London, 16,149; Grimsby, 2,821; duty collected, London, 
{10,805 ; Grimsby, £3,101; number of packages undelivered 
one month after date of arrival, London, 710; Grimsby, 261. 
German Reparation (Recovery) Act : Total number of packages 
examined, London, 244,578 ; Grimsby, 53,606 ; levy collected, 
London, £182,312 ; Grimsby, £25,271; number of packages 
undelivered one month after date of arrival, London, 4,733 ; 
Grimsby, 4,960. 

Synthetic Camphor Inquiry 

In reply to Dr. Murray (House of Commons, May 1) 
Mr. Baldwin referred to his answer to Major Barnes on April ro, 
in which he stated that the Board of Trade had briefed one 
junior counsel in the synthetic camphor inquiry. The decision 
of the Referee had not yet been given. 


Sewage Purification 

sir A. Mond (House of Commons, May 1) informed Lieut.- 
Colonel Pownall that his attention had been drawn to the 
discovery by Dr. A. Renshaw and Mr. T. H. Fairbrother of 
several dyes in which the activated sludge process of sewage 
purification killed the devouring protozoa without harming the 
purifying bacteria. He was, however, advised that further 
research work would be needed in order to test the application 
of this and other discoveries to the activated sludge process 
of sewage purification, and he was making inquiries as to the 
best means of facilitating the necessary investigations. 


Dumping of Goods 
Keplying to Mr. A. Herbert (House of Commons, May 1), 


Mr. Baldwin said he had no information that would enable 
him to state definitely that the dumping of goods in this 
country was on the increase, but so far as the number of 
complaints received under Part II. of the Safeguarding of 
Industries Act could be taken as an indication of the position, 
there would seem to be no ground for supposing that dumping 
showed any general or substantial tendency to increase. 


Imports of Dyestuffs 

Mr. Doyle (House of Commons, May 1) asked the President 
of the Board of Trade whether he could give a return of the 
quantities of dyestuffs admitted by the Licensing Committee 
appointed under the Dyestuffs Act, of the quantities which 
had been refused admission, and of the particular exporting 
countries in each case. 

Mr. Baldwin gave the following tabular statement, giving 
particulars of applications for licences which were granted or 
refused during the year 1921 and the months of January and 
February, 1922 : 

Granted. Refused. 

From— lb. lb. 
Switzerland 2,138,171 610,755 
Germany 796,215 991,894 
Other Sources 216,455 268,568 


3,150,841 





Total 1,871,217 
Anti-Dumping Regulations 
In answer to Mr. G. Terrell (House of Commons, May 1) 
Mr. Baldwin said he hoped to make a full statement on the 
application of Part II. of the Safeguarding of Industries Act 
at an early date. 


Administration of the Safeguarding Act 
Mr. Hilton Young (House of Commons, May 1) informed 
Mr. Kiley that the administrative work of the Safeguarding 
of Industries Act was mainly done as part of the normal 
functions of the departments concerned, and it was impossible 
to give a separate figure of the cost. The identifiable expense 
did not exceed about £2,000. 


Price of German Dyes 

In reply to Mr. Waddington (House of Commons, May 1), 
Mr. Baldwin said he understood that the German dyestuff 
manufacturers had recently raised their prices generally, but 
that when dyestuffs equivalent to their products were put 
on the market by British manufacturers it was their practice 
to reduce their prices in an attempt to undercut the British 
producers. He had no doubt that some British consumers 
had sought to obtain specially low quotations from Germany. 


Government Investments 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore (House of Commons, May 2) asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if he would state what dividends 
had been received to date on account of the Government’s 
investments of the taxpayers’ money in dyes, dope, and 
Nauru guano, respectively. 

Mr. Hilton Young said the total amount received to date 
by way of dividends on the Government’s investments in 
the British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., was £133,025 4s. 5d. 
A payment of £54,600 on account in‘respect of interest and 
sinking fund for the year ended June 30 last had been made 
by the British Phosphate Commissions to the Exchequer. 
No return had been obtained from the investments in the 
British Cellulose and Chemical Manufacturing Co., Ltd 





Widnes and the Electro-Chemical Industry 

THE newly-formed Widnes Chamber of Commerce were the 
guests of the United Alkali Co., Ltd., on April 28, when the 
members of the former body inspected the company’s power 
station on the Mersey. In the course of speeches by Dr. G. C. 
Clayton, a director, and Mr. Arthur Carey, general manager 
of the United Alkali Co., it was stated that Widnes had a 
reputation as the leader of the chemical industry in the older- 
known processes, and the town was determined to maintain 
that reputation in the newer electrolytic method of manufac- 
ture. The power station was begun during the war period 
to meet war-time needs, and represented the most up-to-date 
ideas in electrical plant and equipment. Dr. Clayton apolo- 
gised for the absence of Mr. Max Muspratt, and said he was 
delighted to welcome the members of the Chamber of Commerce, 
for he thought it was a good thing that the people should know 
what possibilities there were in Widnes. The station was built 
in excess of the demand that might be anticipated for some 
little time. It was a cheaply generated power, it was in 
their midst, and they ought to use it. 


Disclosure of Secret Formulae 
Aw adjourned sitting for the public examination of Mr. Irving 
Alexander Keene (described in the receiving order as the 
Keene Co.), manufacturing chemist, 52, Gray’s Inn Road, 
London, was held at the London Bankruptcy Court on April 28 
before Mr. Registrar Francke. It will be remembered that 
the trustee in bankruptcy recently obtained from Mr. Justice 
Astbury an order that the debtor should disclose the formule 
of certain proprietary medicines. Mr. E. W. Hanseli, who 
now appeared on behalf of the trustee, said that he had been 
informed that the debtor was appealing against that decision, 
and under the circumstances he asked for an adjournment 
of the examination until after the hearing of such appeal. 
The Official Receiver, in reply to the Registrar, remarked that 
he thought that it was inadvisable to proceed with the case, 
although he personally had no more questions to ask the 
debtor. The Registrar thereupon ordered an adjournment 
until June 16. 





Affairs of a Varnish Manufacturer 


THE first meeting of the creditors of Mr. J. G. Lewis, varnish 
manufacturer, of 31, Florence Road, Acock’s Green, Birming- 
ham, was held on April 28 at the offices of the Official Receiver, 
Ruskin Chambers, Birmingham. The statement of affairs 
showed a deficiency of £245 2s. 1d. The Deputy Official 
Receiver said the debtor was formerly a traveller for a firm 
of varnish manufacturers. In September, 1920, he gave 
up his situation and commenced business as a varnish factor 
with a capital of £30. He stated that from the commence- 
ment he,had been short of capital, and that owing to the 
depression in trade he has never>made sufficient profit to 
meet his living expenses. The unsecured liabilities were all 
in respect of trade debts. The matter was left in the hands 
of the Official Receiver. 
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From Week to Week 


Mr. S. J. SPEAK has been elected president of the Institu- 
tion of Mining and Metallurgy. 

A picture representing a scene from Ben _ Jonson’s 
‘‘ ALCHEMIST,”’ painted by J. Zoffany, R.A., is to be sold at 
Sotheby’s on May Io. 

Haughton’s Patent Metallic Packing Co., Ltd., of 30, 
St. Mary at Hill, London, announce that their telephone 
number is now Minories 1383. 

The offices of A. G. NEtLson & Co., Ltp., oil refiners and 
grease manufacturers, are now at Trent Navigation Buildings, 
Wilford Street, Nottingham. 

Reitmeyer Calburn & Kindersley, Ltd., of Crown Court, 
Cheapside, E.C. 2, announce that they are changing their 
address to London House, Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 

Tuomas TyrER & Co., Ltp., Stirling Chemical Works, 
Stratford, London, announce that their telephone number 
has been changed from East 3729 to Maryland 2510 and 2511. 


The death occurred, on April 27, of Mr. LEonNarD CHALFIN, 
managing director of Robartes, Ltd., manufacturing per- 
fumers and chemists, of Diadem House, Leather Lane, 
London. 

Witit1aM Brooke, Ltp., glass bottle manufacturers, of 
Jack Lane, Leeds, announce that their works will be closed 
down shortly owing to the general depression and foreign 
competition. 

Sir CHARLES Parsons has conveyed to the Trustees of 
the British Association a gift of £10,000 in 5 per cent. War 
Loan stock, which he has placed unreservedly at the disposal 
of the Council. 

It is announced that a CHEMISTS’ EXHIBITION will be held 
in the City Exhibition Hall, Manchester, in November. 
Further particulars are obtainable from the exhibition offices 


at the City Hall. 


Examinations for the Associateship of the Institute of 
Chemistry will commence on July 3. May 22 is the last 
day for receiving entries for examinations for the Fellowship 
of the Institute. 

At a meeting of the Leeds University Court on April 26, 
it was decided to confer the HONORARY DEGREE of D.Sc. on 
Sir Dugald Clerk, Sir F. W. Dyson, Sir Richard Gregory, 
and Sir C. S. S. Sherrington. 

The death occurred on April 25, at Commercial Street, 
Tadcaster, at the age of fifty-six years, of Mr. JOHN EDWARD 
TINDALL, B.Sc., for many years science master at the Leeds 
Technical and Modern Schools. 

The programme of PUBLIC LECTURES to be given at 
University College, London, during the present term includes 
a series of three lectures on ‘‘ Atoms, Molecules, and 
Chemistry,” by Sir J. J. Thomson. 


The recently reported discovery of RADIO-ACTIVE ROCK in 
Vancouver has been followed by considerable activity on 
Valdez Island. A number of claims have been staked, and 
radium prospectors are busy investigating. 

It is reported that Dr. Louis Duparc, Professor of 


Chemistry and Mineralogy at Geneva University, has been 
invited by the Soviet Government to go to Russia to help 
in the reconstruction of the platinum industry. 

Lorp LEVERHULME has given to the town of Termonde, 
Belgium, a portrait in oils of Sir Polydore de Keyser, a native 
of that town. It was found in the De Keyser’s Hotel, London, 
which is now utilised as offices by Lever Brothers, Ltd. 

At the Denbighshire Quarter- Sessions last week the 
GRAESSER-MONSANTO CHEMICAL WorRkKs, Ltp., of Ruabon, 
appealed against a rating assessment made in November 
last upon the company’s works of £2,500. The assessment 
was reduced to £1,608. 

Two hundred firemen, aided by a river fire-float, were 
called last week toa FIRE AT THE PETROL AND NAPHTHA 
WORKS owned by Carless, Capel, and Leonard, Davey-road, 
Hackney Wick, London. The oil refinery was destroyed and 
considerable damage was done to stock. 


At the annual meeting of the CoNCRETE INSTITUTE on 
April 27, the president, Mr. Flander Etchells, said the council 
had under consideration the changing of the Institute’s title. 
It was proposed that the new name should be the Institution 


of Structural Engineers, incorporating the Concrete Institute. 
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The Ramsay Memorial Trustees will, at the end of June, 
consider applications for two RAMSAY MEMORIAL FELLOwsSHIPps 
for chemical research. One of the Fellowships will be limited 
to candidates educated in Glasgow. The value of the Fellow- 
ships will be {250 per annum, to which may be added a 
grant for expenses not exceeding {50 per annum. Full par- 
ticulars are obtainable from Dr. W. W. Seton, Secretary, 
Ramsay Memorial Fellowship Trust, University College, 
London. 


The report of the General Council of Edinburgh University 
states that the Business Committee welcomes the INSTITUTION 
OF DEGREES of B.Sc. and D.Sc. in TechnicalChemistry, making 
now the eighth branch in which the University grants such 
degrees in science. The draft ordinance does not propose to 
institute an Honours B.Sc. in Technical Chemistry as has been 
done in other branches, such as agriculture and pure science, 
Students may, however, be awarded special distinction in 
chemistry and technical chemistry, and five years after 
graduating, with or without distinction, they may offer 
themselves for the degree of Doctor of Science. 


THE RECENTLY REPORTED DISCOVERY in the laboratories 
of the British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., which allows 
certain materials to be dyed in two colours simultaneously 
is now claimed to have been made some months ago by 
other chemists. Professor F. S. Kipping, of University 
College, Nottingham, awards that distinction to Mr. A. E. 
Hunter, a former chemistry student of that college. The 
firm of Hicking & Pentecost, of Nottingham, are reported 
to have stated that the announcement of the Manchester 
discovery came as a surprise to them, as this process had been 
used for some time for two-colour effects on fabrics. 


A JOINT MEETING of the Birmingham and Midland section 
of the Society of Chemical Industry and the Midland counties 
section of the Institute of Brewing was held at Birmingham 
University, on April 27, when a paper on “ Barley ”’ was read 
by Dr. E. J. Russell. The speaker dealt with the growth of 
barley in England, Scotland, and Wales, pointing out that 
the importance of barley crops had increased considerably 
in the last twenty years. A considerable amount of scientific 
work had been done. Thanks to the work in progress at the 
Birmingham School of Brewing, it was now possible to carry 
out difficult and complex investigations on a much bigger 
scale than before. 


At the April meeting of the council of the Society of 
Chemical Industry Sir William Pope, presiding, Dr. E. Frank- 
land Armstrong, F.R.S., technical director to Messrs. Joseph 
Crosfield and Co., Ltd., was nominated to succeed Dr. R. I. 
Ruttan as president of the Society for the year 1922-23. 
The following were nominated vice-presidents: Dr. R. I’. 
Ruttan, Professor G. T. Morgan, Dr. H. Levinstein, and 
Mr. S. J. Pentecost. Mr. E. V. Evans, hon. treasurer, was 
elected chairman of the Publications Committee ~until the 
annual meeting in July next, following the resignation of 
Dr. C, A. Keane, who has been seriously ill; Mr. W. J. U. 
Woolcock was nominated a representative on the~ Federal 
Council for Pure and Applied Chemistry ; and Mr. Julian L 
Baker was appointed to succeed Dr. Keane as one of the 
Society’s representatives on the Conjoint Board of Scientific 
Societies, Mr, E, V, Evans and Professor Henry Louis were 
re-elected hon. treasurer and hon. foreign secretary respec- 
tively. 

If, as it is stated, the process of amalgamating nickel with 
steel for the MANUFACTURE OF RUSTLESS PLATES of any 
thickness and description, which is being carried out at 


Swansea, has passed beyond the theoretical stage and become 
a practical commercial proposition, the Welsh chemists and 
inventors will have conquered where the Germans have 
failed. Doubt is expressed in well-informed quarters as to 
the possibility of such a stage having yet been reached, and 
several of the best-known authorities are adopting a non- 
committal attitude. The view generally held is that important 
difficulties have to be overcome before tinplates can be super- 
seded. They have held their own for many years in spite 
of the efforts of scientists and inventors to produce a com- 
peting material, which has been found in practice to be a 
very difficult matter. Nickel, as is known, is far more durable 
than tin when used as a plating, but it is more expensive, 
and, to be made profitable, less nickel would have to be 
employed. On the other hand, the variety of uses to which 
a suitable amalgam of nickel and steel-might be applied 
is considerably greater than those to which tinplates can 


be put, 
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Abstracts of Complete Specifications 

177,550-9. PROTECTIVE PROGRESSIVE DISTILLATION AND 
GASIFICATION OF SOLID CARBONACEOUS MatTTERs. G, P, 
Lewis, 9, Dacre Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 
Application dates, October 1, 1920, and October 28, 1920. 
177,556. The apparatus is for distilling and gasifying 
solid carbonaceous matter such as coal, shales, lignite, peat, 
wood, &c., in a combined retort and generator. A portion 
of the gas from the generator is led to an ammonia recovery 


plant and is then burnt in flues surrounding the retort, so 
that the temperature varies progressively from about 200°C. 
in the upper part of the retort to about 1300°C. in the lower 
part. If the fuel contains an excess of moisture it is supplied 
through a long pipe forming an extension of the retort, 
so that it is slowly preheated. If raw material such as lignite, 
brown coal, peat or wood is used, it may be mixed with 
about 5 per cent. of lime or other alkali to neutralise the acid 
products and improve the quality of the oil distillate. If 
the raw material is poor in nitrogen, a portion of the producer 
gas may pass directly from the generator to the heating 
flues. The retort may be provided with recuperative flues 
for preheating the secondary air, and the waste gases from 
these flues may be used to heat a steam boiler and super- 
heater to supply superheated steam to the generator. The 
gradual increase of temperature in the vertical retort from 
200°C. at the top to about 1300°C. at the bottom ensures 
that distillation is completed in the retort. The retort 
gases are usually very rich in condensable hydrocarbons, 
and are treated by a process of slow condensation so as to 
avoid difficulties. due to the deposition of wax and other 
semi-solid matter. 

177,559. This is an addition to 177,556 above, and the 
apparatus is more particularly adapted for the distillation and 
gasification of strongly coking coals. A series of vertical 
retorts are arranged adjacent.to one another, each being of 
slightly tapering section to facilitate the downward passage 
of the fuel. The retorts open at the bottom into a funnel- 
shaped compartment, the lower end of which is provided with 
mechanically operated valves leading to the top of the 
generator. Rotating rollers provided with spiked or 
grooved channels are arranged at the bottom of each retort 
to convey the coke downwards, but a grate surface is not 
provided, and the air is not admitted for combustion of 
the coke. The retorts are heated by producer gas from the 
generator. In a modified construction the retorts are 
arranged on the same level as the generator, and the coke is 
conveyed to the top of the latter by a conveyor. The raw 


fuel may sometimes be mixed with boric compounds, and the 

alkalies added may be in the form of crude sodium or potas- 

sium salts. 

177,588. CARBONISING COAL AND THE LIKE, APPARATUS FOR. 
E. Stansfield, Industrial Research Department, University 
of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. Application 
date, December 23, 1920. 

The material is fed from a hopper on to the upper end of 

a floor of carborundum slabs or iron plates inclined at an 

angle greater than the angle of repose of the material. A 

heating flue is arranged below the inclined floor, and a burner 

is arranged at the lower end, the air for which is supplied 
through an adjacent flue to preheat it. A gas-tight cover 
is arranged over the heating floor, and the chamber thus formed 
is divided into separate compartments, each having a separate 
gas outlet for withdrawing the products obtained at different 
temperatures. The rate of progress of material through 
the retort is controlled by the rate of withdrawal at the 

lower end, and the descent of the material is checked by a 

series of stationary vertical baffles the lower ends of which 

are arranged close to the heated floor. The material is thus 
agitated during its descent, and the thickness of the layer 
of the material may be regulated by adjusting the baffles. 

The best results are obtained when the material is in very 

thin layers at the cooler end of the retort, and in gradually 

thickening layers towards the hotter end. 

177,589. HZyYDROCARBON OILS, PROCESSES FOR TREATING. 
R. H. Brownlee, 1902, Benedum Trees Building, Pitts- 
burg, Pa, U.S.A., and C. F. de Ganahl, Old Mamaroneck 
Road, and Bolton Avenue, White Plains, New York. 
Application date, December 23, 1920. 

When heavy, crude, or topped oils of high viscosity, such 


as’ Panuco crude or topped oil, are subjected to cracking 
treatment, the oil residue obtained is usually of high viscosity 
and requires to be mixed with oil of lower viscocity to rencer 
it suitable for use as fuel. This is due to the fact that an 
equilibrium occurs during the cracking process, when the 
presence of the products of *decomposition prevents the 
decomposition of the remaining oil in the still. In the 
present invention these difficulties are avoided by the 
continuous removal of the lighter products as they are 


produced. A furnace 1 heated by burners 2 contains a number 
of tubular stills 3, 3°, 3°, 3°, to which are respectively 
connected the oil inlet pipes 4, 4", 4”, 4°. The discharge 
end of the coil 3 is connected by a pipe 6 to a dephlegmator 7, 
and the latter by a pipe 8 to a secondary dephlegmator 11, 
and thence to a condensing coil 9, which is water-cooled. 
The outlet ends of the other coils are similarly connected 


to other dephlegmators in series and to water-cooled con- 
densers. The pressures in the first dephlegmators are 
regulated by valves such as 12. The dephlegmator 7 is also 
connected by a pipe 14 to the oil inlet pipe 4° of the second 
heating coil. The other dephlegmators are similarly con- 
nected to the inlet of the heating coil next above, except 


the uppermost dephlegmator, which is connected. by a pipe 15 
to a coil 16 for cooling the residual oil passing from the last 





















































heating coil as a final product of the treatment. The 
secondary dephlegmators are also connected by pipes such as 
18 to the pipes 14, &c. All the heating coils 3, 3°, 3°, 3°, 
are first filled with the oil, which passes into them in series 
through the connecting pipes such as 6 and dephlegmators 7. 
The furnace is then heated, and at about 675°F. the lighter 
constituents formed by cracking distil off through the 
dephlegmators and pass to the condensing coils 9. The 
temperature is increased to 825°F. and the pressure is raised 
to 3-5 atmospheres. The pressure is equalised in the heating 
coils by a cross vapour connexion 100. The liquid oil then 
passes through the other heating coils and first dephlegmators 
in series. The vapour is separated from the liquid in each 
of the primary dephlegmators, so that the oil in each 
succeeding coil is subjected to heating apart from any con- 
centration of the distilled vapour. The primary dephleg- 
mators are preferably maintained at about 500°-600°F. 
to allow the desired grade of liquid oil to pass through without 
vaporising. The secondary dephlegmators are maintained 
at about 450°-500°F. to fractionate the vapours passing 
into them. When the Panuco crude oil is treated in this 
manner it is found that an initial viscosity of about 550 
at 212°F. is lowered to a viscosity of 100-160 at 212°F. 
The density of the product is about 10°-11° Bé. The 
process is particularly adapted to the treatment of heavy 
oils of high viscosity having an asphaltic or naphthene 
base. In an alternative apparatus the heating coils 
may be replaced by horizontal rotating retorts, each of 
which may contain a number of spherical or cylindrical 
metal bodies. 
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177,615. CONCENTRATING, CLASSIFYING OR SEPARATING 
PULVERULENT MATERIAL. F. Ondra, Transvaal Bank 
Buildings, Fox Street, Johannesburg, South Africa. 
Application date, January 4, 1921. 

The apparatus is for separating by gravity a mixture of 
ulverulent material consisting of relatively heavy mineral 
and relatively light gangue. The whole of the material is 
formed into a free jet with a fluid which is projected upwards 

at an angle to the horizontal. In the diagram, Fig. 3, 

the particles progressively fall from the jet, first those gangue 

particles having a diameter x, together with smaller mineral 
particles having a diameter y. At a greater distance from the 
source of the jet smaller particles are separated, but the 
ratio of the diameters remains approximately the same. 

The jet is preferably projected upwards from an overhead 

tank 3.at an angle of about 45° above a floor 1, while the 


Fig.1 
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comminuted material is fed into the jet from a vessel 5. 
The floor 1 is divided into a number of zones 6 separated by 
transverse slots 7, each having a slightly projecting ridge 8 
along the lower edge. The graded material which passes 
through each of the slots is received on sieves 9, which are 
of progressively finer mesh from the lowest to the uppermost. 
Each sieve is hinged to the floor at 10 and the opposite ends 
are oscillated by a common connecting rod 11 operated by 
a cam or eccentric 12, so that the material is assisted in passing 
through the sieves. The jet 4 may be of water or air, the 
former being preferable for material coarser than a 400 mesh 
screen. A pressure of 25 lb. per square in. produces a jet of 
suitable length. The two steps of first grading the material 
by means of the jet, and then separating the mineral from 
the gangue by means of the screens, are necessary for a 
complete separation. The first step only, produces grades 
which do not necessarily differ in the proportion of gangue 
to mineral from that of the original material. The second 
step only, does not prevent the loss of the larger size mineral 
particles, or contamination of the mineral with the smaller 
gangue particles which have passed through the sieve. It 
is found that the gangue is separated in a fairly dry state, and 
the water remains with the concentrate, thus securing the 
retention of the finest mineral particles 
177,726. NEUTRAL SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, MANUFACTURE 
OF AND APPARATUS FOR. South Metropolitan Gas Co., 
709, Old Kent Road, London, S.E., and P. Parrish, 64, 
Foyle Road, Blackheath, London, S.E. Application date, 
April 27, 1921. 
Specification No. 141,819 (see THE CHEMICAL AGE, Vol. II., 
p. 591) describes a process for neutralising ammonium sulphate 


E2 


U 


crystals with a solution of ammonia obtained by condensing 
the vapour from a fixed ammonia still and diluting it with a 
liquid obtained by condensing the vapour from the waste 
liquor from a fixed ammonia still. This process disturbs the 
normal working of the fixed ammonia still by withdrawing 








































































































177,726 


ammonia from it, but it is now found that all the ammonia 
necessary for neutralising the sulphate may be obtained from 
the waste liquor from the fixed ammonia still. The hot 
waste liquor from the fixed ammonia still is discharged from 
a pipe b on to a distributing plate a’ arranged above the 
upper tube plate of a tubular feed water heater a. The level 
of the liquid is maintained above the plate a’ by a rising out- 
flow pipe c. Ammonia and steam rise from the liquid into 
a lagged chamber d, and pass through a tubular condenser f, 
which discharges into a closed receiver g, A reduced pressure 
is maintained in the chamber d@ by the condensation of the 
vapours in the condenser f. A trap / prevents the return 
of the condensate to the chamber d, and the pipe & is provided 
for drawing off the condensate. The solution obtained is 
suitable for neutralising the ammonium sulphate crystals. 


177,736. StLicaTEs, Process ror Treatinc. E. Levitt, 
323, Grosvenor Avenue, Westmount, Montreal, Canada. 
Application date, June 9, 1921. 


The process is for obtaining the various constitutents from 
silicates such as potassium-bearing silicates and clay. It is 
found that if a silicate such as orthoclase feldspar is fused 
with a flux containing boron trioxide, then comminuted and 
suspended in water, and then treated with sulphur dioxide, 
the various metals are converted into bisulphites which may 
then be separated. The flux may be boric oxide, borax, or 
any compound which produces boron trioxide at high tempera- 
tures, such as crude borax ore. The fused mixture is ground 
to a fine powder, suspended in water, and sulphur dioxide 
passed through it until all the borates are converted into bisul- 
phites, the silica remaining undissolved. If orthoclase 
feldspar is treated, the solution contains bisulphites of 
aluminium, potassium, sodium, and iron, together with traces 
of magnesium and the alkaline earth metals. The mixture 
is filtered and the filter cake consisting of silica is dissolved 
in soda-ash or caustic soda to form water-glass. The filtrate 
is heated to boiling point, when sulphur dioxide is given off, 
the bisulphites are converted into sulphites, and aluminium 
hydroxide is precipitated together with sulphites of magnesium 
and the alkaline earth metals. The aluminium hydroxide 
is filtered off, and the solution of sulphites and boric acid is 
heated and treated with air to precipitate ferric hydroxide 
and oxidise the sulphites to sulphates. The filtrate remaining 
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contains potassium and sodium sulphates and boric acid, 
which may be separated by fractional crystallisation. The 
boric acid is thus recovered and may be used again. The’ 


other products are obtained in theoretical yield and are all 
in commercially useful forms. 


177,746. NEw BasE-EXCHANGING COMPOUND, MANUFACTURE 
AND PRODUCTION OF. Crosfield & Sons, Ltd., 
Warrington, and H. J. Wheaton, 5, Walton Road, Lower 
Walton, near Warrington, Lancs. Application date, 
July 5, 1921, and January 25, 1922. 

A very efficient base-exchanging compound is produced by 
mixing a solution of sodium silicate and a solution of sodium 
aluminate under such conditions that a gel of homogeneous 
structure is produced instead of a precipitate which separates. 
The proportions of the two salts must be such that the gel 
produced contains between 6 and 16 per cent. of alumina. 
The solution must be thoroughly mixed before gelatinisation 
takes place, and the temperature should not be above 20°C. 
The strength of the solutions depends on the temperature, 
and is obtained by experiment. The gel obtained is then 
dried in a current of warm air until it contains about 55-65 
per cent. of water, and then washed in water to remove 
sodium silicate and free alkali. The material breaks up into 
granules, and is then ready for use as a base exchanging 
compound. 


Note.—Abstracts of the following specifications, which 
are now accepted, appeared in THE CHEMICAL AGE when they 
became open to inspection under the International Convention: 
153,290 (Norsk MHydro-Elektrisk Kvaelstofaktieselskab) 
relating to a catalyst for ammonia synthesis, see Vol. IV., 
p. 106; 154,157 (P. Balke and G. Leysieffer) relating to a 
rubber substitute, see Vol. IV., p. 165; 156,244 (A. Wohl) 
relating to oxidation of hydrocarbons to carbonyl com- 
pounds or acids, see Vol. IV., p. 342 ; 160,454 (G. P. Guignard) 
relating to obtaining ammonia from nitrogen or cyanogen 
compounds of titanium, see Vol. IV., p. 593; 164,302 
(Fabriques de Produits Chimiques de Thann et de Mulhouse) 
relating to borneol, see Vol. V., p. 166; also a series of patents, 
156,116 to 156,151 (H. O. Traun’s Forschungslaboratorium 
Ges.), relating to diolefines, unsaturated hydrocarbons, 
phosphatic manures, montan wax from coal, oxidising paraffin, 
dispersoids, acetaldehyde and acetic acid, formaldehyde and 
methyl alcohol, and condensation products, see Vol. IV 


PP- 313, 314, 342. 


International Specifications not yet Accepted 

175,974. HypRocarRBon O1Ls. Nihon Glycerine Kogyo 
Kabushiki Kaisha, 345, Oaza-Tsukuda, Chibune-Mura, 
Nishinari-Gun, Osaka-Fu, Japan. International Con- 
vention date, February 25, 1921. 

Alkali, alkaline earth, or metal soaps are dry-distilled at 
atmospheric pressure, yielding hydrocarbon oils, ketones, 
aldehydes, and fuel gas, while the residue consists of metal 
oxides or carbonates. Suitable soaps are those made from 
soda and fish oil, soda and tallow, lime and tallow, or zinc and 
tallow. Soda soaps are preferred, with or without excess of 
alkali, e.g., the residue obtained from the alkali refining of 
fish oil or soya bean oil. To increase the yield of light hydro- 
carbons, a catalyst may be added such as iron or nickel scraps, 
or a metallic oxide or chloride such as ferric oxide, nickel 
oxide, or aluminium chloride. 

175,989. AMMONIA AND TITANIUM OxipE. P. Andreu, 6, 
Square Moncey, Paris, and R. Paquet, 62, Rue St. 
Sauveur, Paris. International Convention date, 
February 23, 1921. 

Titaniferous iron ores, rutile, anatase, &c., are mixed with 
charcoal and a salt of a metal, alkali or alkaline earth such 
as sodium carbonate, and heated to 1,850°C. in an atmosphere 
of nitrogen. Ifthe product is treated with steam at a tempera- 
ture not above 1,800°C., ammonia is obtained, and a titanate 
may be obtained from the residue by washing. Titanium 
oxide may then be obtained by hydrolysis or treatment with 
acids. The process may be modified to obtain ammonia only, 
by heating the ore and carbon in nitrogen, and then treating 
with steam. The residue may then be used for fixing a 
further quantity of nitrogen. 


176,321. Caustic ALKALIs. C. Deguide, 20, Avenue de 
Ceinture, Enghein, Seine-et-Oise, France. International 
Convention date, February 26, 1921. 


Specification 174,581 (see THE CHEMICAL AGE, Vol. VI., 
P- 434) describes the treatment of barium silicates with alkali 


sulphates to obtain caustic alkalis. In this invention the 
proportion of alkali sulphate is such that the residue consists 
of mono-barium silicate and barium sulphate, which are 
then mixed with carbon and calcined to yield the original 
barium silicate. The proportion of alkali sulphate is one 
molecule to one molecule of di-barium silicate, or two molecules 
to one molecule of tri-barium silicate. 


176,344. HyposuLpHites. Farbenfabriken vorm. F. Bayer 

& Co., Leverkusen, near Cologne. International Con- 
vention date, March 3, 1921. 

Bisulphites are reduced to hyposulphites by means of 


sodium amalgam and acid equivalent to the amount of 
sodium dissolved in the mercury. The acid may be sul- 
phurous, sulphuric, or hydrochloric. The process may bea 
cyclic one, in which the amalgam is produced in an electrolytic 
cell, passed through a siphon into the bisulphite, and the 
mercury returned to the ceil for further treatment. 
176,353. BLEACHING EARTHS. 
Zurzach, Switzerland. 
March 2, 1921. 


Schweizerische Sodafabrik, 
International Convention date, 


Bleaching earths consisting of aluminium hydr.silicates 
such as fuller’s earth, floridin, and florida earth are tieated 
with cold dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid of 1 per cent. 
strength to improve their activity. 


176,370. SEPARATING MATERIALS. 
Rastatt, Baden, Germany. 
date, March 2, 1921. 


A mixture of two substances is first fed through a rotary 


sieve to separate the dust, and the remainder is then delivered 
to a tank containing a liquid of relatively high specific gravity. 
The material is delivered into a funnel-shaped inner com- 
partment of the tank, so that the lighter constituent floats 
on or near the surface of the liquid in this compartment, 
while the heavier constituent passes downward through the 
compartment into the main body of liquid. The two con- 
stituents are removed by two sets of revolving perforated 
buckets, one set passing through the outer tank and the other 
set through the inner compartment. Both sets are mounted 
on a horizontal rotating shaft. 


H. MHeppe-Verner, 
International Convention 


Specifications Accepted, with Date of Application 


152,029. Ores, Separation of metal from. Metals Extraction 
Corporation of America. October 6, 1919. 

156,183. Agglomerates to be sintered in shaft furnaces, Process for 
making. C. Giesecke. December 20, 1917. 

156,713. Perborates and di-sodium-perphosphates, Manufacture of. 
S. Aschkenasi. November 27, 1918. 

156,749. Tannin materials, Manufacture of—and process of 
tanning therewith. Chemische Fabriken Worms Akt.-Ges. 
October 25, 1916. 

156,797. Solid nitrogen oxides from refrigeration devices, Method 
of removing. Norsk Hydro-Elektrisk Kvaelstofaktieselskab. 
October 14, 1918. 

157,745. Nitrogen and ammonia, Process for removing from 
peat. P. Brat. October 21, 1918. 

157,785. Separation of platinum from other metals contained in 
platiniferous materials, Electrolytic process and apparatus for. 
E. Slatineanu. December 19, 1919. 

157,853. Aurothio-phenols, Manufacture of complex. 
vorm. Meister, Lucius, & Bruning. April 22, 1916. 
to 157,226. 

158,887. Copper-nickel 
February 10, 1920. 

162,269. Hydrocarbons, Art of cracking. Kansas City Gasoline 
Co. April 23, 1920. 

165,767. Zinc oxide, Manufacture of. 
June 28, 1920. 

174,027. Decolorising liquids, Process for. 
January 13, 1921. Addition to 172,272. 

178,138. Tannin from tanstuffs, Method of and apparatus for the 
extraction of. W. A. Fraymouth, J. A. Reavell, and Kestner 
Evaporator and Engineering Co., Ltd. October 5, 1920. 

178,139. Tanstuffs, Method of and apparatus for the treatment 
of powdered and fine particles for crushed or milled. W. A. 
Fraymouth, J. A. Reavell, and Kestner Evaporator and 
Engineering Co., Ltd. October 5, 1920. 

178,152. Viscose solutions, Manufacture of. 
November 8, 1920. 

178,157. Hydrocarbon containing materials, Distillation of solid. 
N. V.S. Knibbs. December 7, 1920. 

178,183. Oils, fats, and tars, Refining and otherwise treating. 

H. Plauson and J. A. Vielle. January 7, 1921. 

Cellulose, Process for obtaining. H. P. Waentig and 


Farbwerke 
Addition 


matte, Treatment of. G. Haglung. 


New Jersey Zinc Co. 


J. F. Straatman. 


W. P. Draper. 


178,196. 
J. O. W. Gierisch. January 10, 1921. 
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Market Report and Current Prices 


Our Market Report and Current Prices are exclusive to THe CuHemicat AcE, and, bei 
ff & Co., Ltd., and Messrs. 


absolute impartiality by Messrs. R. W. Gree, 
authoritative. 


The prices given apply to fair quantities delivered ex wharf 


independently prepared with 
has. Page o., Ltd., may be accepted as 
or works, except where otherwise stated. 


The weekly report contains only commodities whose values are at the time of particular interest or of a fluctuating nature. 


A more complete report and list are published 


once a month. 


The current prices are given mainly as a guide to works 


managers, chemists, and chemical engineers; those interested in close variations in prices should study the market report. 


Lonpon, May 4, 1922. 


TRADE has been somewhat brighter during the past week, 
and the demand from the industrial districts has improved. 
Confidence is slowly strengthening, and with the introduction 
of the Budget a slow but steady expansion of demand is 


anticipated. 
Prices generally are on the up-grade, and with a few excep- 
tions visible supplies are more in relation to the consumption 


than has been the case since the crisis. 


The export demand continues fair, and a certain amount 
of business has been placed. 


General Chemicals 


ACETONE has been in good demand on both home and export 
account. Price is well maintained 

Acip, AcETIC.—Spot supplies are short and command a 
premium. Foreign supplies are coming forward rather 
slowly ; the effect on price caused by the removal of the 
import duty now seems to have had its full effect, and 
with makers well engaged an improvement is not unlikely. 

AcID Formic is without special feature. The demand is 
slow, but price is very firm. 

Acip Lactic remains a firm market, although the turnover 
is of small dimensions. 

AciD OxaLic is a steady market, although purchases are 
from hand to mouth. Price unchanged. 

BARIUM CHLORIDE is very scarce in all positions, and the 
price has materially advanced. 

CREAM OF TARTAR is rather firmer for spot delivery, and the 
demand is improving. 

FORMALDEHYDE is rather easier in price, but the weaker 
tendency is considered to be transitory, and taking into 
account the position of raw material the article has probably 
touched bottom. 

LEAD ACETATE is a very firm market, and the improved 
demand is maintained. 

Leap Nitrite is unchanged. 

LITHOPONE passes steadily into consumption without change 
in value. 

PoTassIUM CARBONATE is lifeless. 

Potassium Caustic is a purely nominal market with nothing 
moving. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.—The better grades are scarce 
for early delivery, and a steady turnover is indicated. 

POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE remains firm and active with tendency 
in sellers’ favour. 

Sopium ACETATE is in good demand and exhibits an upward 
move. 

SODIUM BICHROMATE is quietly steady, but the turnover 
remains far below the normal. 

SopiuM BIsuULPHITE is offered more freely. Some makers 
are anxious for business a little way forward. 

Sopium NItTriITE.—The improved demand has been well 
maintained. The price is steady. 

SODIUM PHOSPHATE remains uninteresting. 

SODIUM PrussIATE is in constant inquiry, but little is obtain- 
able for early delivery. The makers’ production appears 
to be sold over the rest of the year. 

WHITE LEAD is in good request and the price has advanced. 

ZINC OXIDE is distinctly firmer, and higher,values are looked 


for. 
Coal Tar Intermediates 
THERE is little change to report during the past week. 
Interest on home account is quiet, but export inquiries 
continue to be received and a certain number of orders are 
being booked. 


ALPHA NAPHTHOL is quiet on home account, but a certain 
number of export orders have been received. 


ALPHA NAPHTHYLAMINE is ‘firm and fair orders have been 
booked for home trade. 

ANILINE OIL AND SALT continue unchanged. 

BENZIDINE BASE is in quietly steady demand for home con- 
sumption. 

Beta NApuHTHoL is without change in price, and a certain 
amount of home orders are being booked. 

DIMETHYLANILINE is rather more interesting than has been 
the case lately. 

DINITROCHLORBENZOL is very firm and stocks are almost 
exhausted. A slight rise is expected on the production 
of new material. 

DIPHENYLAMINE is in quiet demand, but price is very firm. 

H. Acip continues in steady demand with price unchanged. 

NAPHTHIONIC AciD is inquired for, but the price is the turn 
easier. 

NITROBENZOL has been in rather more demand, and one or 
two export orders have been received. 

PARANITRANILINE is firm with a fair business passing. 

PARAPHENYLENEDIAMINE is without special feature. 

PuTHALIc AciID ANHYDRIDE is steady and has been inquired 
for on export account. 

RESORCIN is without change in value, but a steady business 
is passing. 

SULPHANILIC Acip has been inquired for by foreign buyers 


Coal Tar Products 

THE market generally remains steady and fairly active, with 

few exceptions. 

g0’s Brenzot.—The supply appears to increase, and it is 
now difficult to find buyers at 2s. per gallon on rails at 
works. 

PuRE BEN2zOt is still in poor demand, without change in price. 

CREOSOTE O1L.—Buyers are still showing interest in parcels 
for early delivery, and the value is 4}d. to 4}d. per gallon 
on rails in the north, and 4d. to 5d. per gallon in the south. 

CrEsYLIc Acip.—Business has been done during the week in 
the Pale 97 /99% quality at 2s. per gallon, and Dark 95 /97% 
at 1s. od. per gallon. 

SoLvENT NAPHTHA is quiet, and without change in price. 

HEAvy NApHTHA.—Some transactions have taken place at 
2s. per gallon on rails at works. 

NAPHTHALENE is still neglected, and is without change in 

rice. 

aR ae market remains quiet, and has become some- 
what irregular. Business has been done on the East 
Coast at 60s. per ton f.o.b., although many manufacturers 
still ask 65s. to 67s. 6d. To-day’s quotation in London 
is 70s. to 72s. 6d. f.o.b. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
There is no change in the position. 


Current Prices 


Chemicals 

Per £ a4. 4. £s.d. 

Acetic anhydride............... Ib. 6110 c&. €.2-6 
Acetone oil ....... Maiannlne oats «ale ton 7710 0 to 80 0 0 
Acetone, pure......cseccceee coe t2€m T7130 02 to BO 9D 
Acid, Acetic, glacial, 99-100%.... ton 59 0 0 to 60 0 Q 
Acetic, 80% pure .......... ton 43 0 0 to 44 0 0 
pe ETT TTS © oa oe wt me Be 
Boric, cryst.....---ccccceees ton 60 0 0 to 65 O 0 
Carbolic, cryst. 39-40%...... Ib. 0 0 6to 0 0 7 
CO 65 cb ker sdecdecsccvese Ut eo $-2°te ©: 2-46 
Formic, 80% ...ccccoccseee ton 70 0 0 to 732 0 O 
Gallic, pure.........0000003 DD 0 8 0 to 0 3 2 
Hydrofluoric .............. lb. 0 0 8$to 0 0 9 
Lactic, 50 vol..cccccccccccce ton 40 0 0 to 43 0 90 
Eactie: GO Wel. cccccccdccces COM @B O@ 0 to 46-4 0 
Nitele, 80 Tw. .ccccocdsccces tom 30 0 @ to BF 0 OG 
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stale af 4 . $3 a . . ry Coal Tar Intermediates, &c. 
ACI XALIC ceeeveee eeereeeeeees * 
Phosphoric, 1.5 ............ ton 48 0 0 to 45 0 0 rr £2 4 £ a. dy 
Pyrogallic, cryst............ lb. 0 6 3 to 0 6 6 Alphanaphthol, crude........... lb 0 2 3 to 0 2 6 
Salicylic, Technical ......... Ib. © 010} to O 1 0 Alphanaphthol, refined.......... ib 0 8 0 to 0 8 3 
OS A Oe Ib. » 1-é€ @® 6 1 8 Alphanaphthylamine .......... Ib. 020 to 0 2 3 
Sulphuric, 92-93%.......... ton 8 0 0 to 810 O Aniline ee Ib. n= Sa a we 
Tannic, commercial ........ Ib. 9 8 8 @£ 0 3 @ Oy eae ssenesnces Rs 0411 to 01 2 
RODD 6s 0b00s00eneeesnce: EDs 0 1 33to O11 4 Anthracene, 40-50%............ unit 0 0 8$to 0 0 9 
Ae, ORES 6 éicosceskens seeeee ton 1210 0 to 13 © ©  Benzaldehyde (free of chlorine)... lb. 0 3 9 to 0 4 3 
Di COR: oc ckoiescéeeos se ton 3010 0 to 32 0 0O Benzidine, base .........+++-++-+ Ib. 0 5 9 to 0 6 9 
Alumino ferric...........2..00+: ton 9 0 0 to 910 ©  Benzidine, sulphate............. Ib 0 5 9 to 0 6 0 
Aluminium, sulphate, 14-15%.... ton 12 0 0 to 13 0 0 Benz0ic acid..ccccccccccccecces Ib. 0 1 to O 1 9 
Aluminium, sulphate, 17-18%.... ton 1310 0 to 1410 06 Benzoate of soda................ bn 0 1 6 to O 1 7 
Ammonia, anhydrous. a eee lb. 0 l 8 to 0 1 10 Benzyl chloride, technical, eeeeeee Ib. 0 2 0 to 0 2 3 
Ammonia, .880......... seennuse ton 35 0 0 to 37 0 ©  Betanaphthol benzoate.......... Ib, 0 4 9 to 0 5 0 
Ammonia, .920............-.0.+ ton 22 0 0 to 24 0 @Q Betanaphthol ........... seceecs Ib. o 19 to 0 2 0 
Ammonia, carbonate............ Ib. 0 0 5 to — Betanaphthylamine, technical.... Ib. 0 6 @ to 0 7 0 
Ammonia, chloride............++. ton 60 0 0 to 65 0 0 Croceine Acid, 100% basis........ Ib. 03 6 to 0 3 9 
Ammonia, muriate (galvanisers).. ton 35 0 0 to 3710 @  Dichlorbenzol.................. lb. 0 0 9 to 6 010 
Ammonia, nitrate .............. ton 55 0 0 to 60 0 0 ser ea teen eee eeeeeneees > . . : » : . 0 
: el en ee oe ; cs) 
samen, pe ese Ear fe _ " : ; = ” ed . Dinitrochlorbenzol ............. Ib. 0 010 too 909 1 0 
OE Gouveia hedcensnest ton 175 0 0 to 185 0 0 Dinitronaphthaline ............. Ib. 014to 01 5 
Arsenic, white, powdered........ ton 42 0 0 to 44 0 0 Dinitrotoluol .......seeeeeeeees Ib. 024 8-m— 8 1285 
Barium, carbonate, 92-94%...... ton 1210 0 to 13 0 0  Dimitrophenol........ sessessece Ib, 0 2 9 to 6 3 0 
Barium, Chlorate ........ veces lb, «80 O11 to 0 1 QO Dimethylaniline..............., 1b 0 2 6 to 0 2 9 
Barium-Chloride................ ton 19 0 0 to 20 0 ©  Diphenylamine ................ Ib 0 4 3 to 0 4 6 
STIS aie NS piel aE ae ton 32 0 0 to 35 0 0 H-Acid ....... eee c cee ccee eens Ib. 0 6 6to 0 7 0 
Sulphate. blanc fixe,dry .... ton 24 0 0 to 25 0 0 Metaphenylenediamine .......... Ib. 06 6m @ 6 ® 
Sulphate, blanc fixe, pulp.... ton 15 0 0 to 16 0 @ Monochlorbenzol ......+..... « Ib. 0010 to 90 1 4 
Sulphocyanide, 95%........ Ib. 0 1 6 to wa Metanilic Acid.................. lb, 0 6 0 to 0 6 64 
Bleaching powder, 35-37%....... ton 13 0 0 to 1310 © Monosulphonic Acid (2.7)........ Ib 0 5 6 to 0 6 0 
DRS CUMERIE. Sv daccskcscunnoss ton 29 0 0 to 33 0 0 Naphthionic acid, crude.......... Ib 0 3 3 to 0 3 6 
Calcium acetate, Brown.......... ton 8 0 0 to 9 0 0 Naphthionate of Soda........... Ib. 03 3 to 0 3 6 
(ne ton 11 0 0 to 12 0 O Naphthylamin-di-sulphonic-acid .. Ib. 040to 0 4 8 
Calcium Carbide..............05 ton 16 0°0 to 17 0 0 Neville Winther Acid .......... ib. 0 7 9 to 0 8 0 
EE. cccccvtketiovsen’ ton 610 0 to 7 0 0 Nitronaphthalene ..,........... 1b 0 1 4 to 0 1 5 
Carbon bisulphide .............. ton 60 0 0 to 62 0 0 Nitrotoluol .......s.ssecccseoee ID 80 10 to 0 1 2 
Casein, technical................ ton 75 0 0 to 80 0 0  Orthoamidophenol, base......... lb. 010 0 to 010 5 
erteete IOED on nue a nneeevc es Ib. © 3.-6 to oOo 3.9 Orthodichlorbenzol ee eererecces Ib. 9100 01 1 
Chromium acetate.............. lb. >» | b to 2 & Orthotoluidine ........s..see0e. Ib. 016to 80 1 9 
eS Serre -lb. O11 0 to O11 6 Ofthonitrotoluol ..........+.+++ Ib 0 010 to O 1 0 
DUNE, WEE on cnvesenceces Ib. 010 6 to O11 ©  Para-amidophenol, base......... Ib, 010 0 to 010 6 
Copper chloride..........s...... Ib. 0 13 to 010 Para-amidophenol, hydrochlor.... lb. 010 6 to O11 0 
ON rr ton 2810 0 to 29 0 0  Paradichlorbenzol .............. ~~ Pee e 2% 
Cream Tartar, 98-100%.--.-.....- ton 110 0 0 to 11210 0 Paranitraniline eoccccccccosoces Ib. 0 3 6 to 03 9 
Epsom salts (see Magnesium sulphate) ,  Paranitrophenol .............-- Ib. 0 4 3 to 90 : 6 
Formaldehyde, 40% vol ........ ton 7210 0 to 73 0 0 Seco ete Loeasseesenseeees lb, 0 [_— 2. 2 
Formusol (Rongalite)............ Ib. 03 9 to 04 0 araphenylenediamine, distilled .. lb. 010 6 to O10 9 
Glauber salts, commercial........ ton 4 5 0 to 410 0  Paratoluidine ............ wees b 070 t 07 6 
CSRPDETIDD, CERO. 600 00000000000 ton 70 0 0 to 7210 0 
Hydrogen peroxide, 12 vols...... gal. O 2 5 to O 2 6 
Iron perchloride ...........+2+e+ ton 360 0 0 to 32 0 0 
Iron sulphate (Copperas) ........ ton 4 0 0 to 4 5 0 Alsatian Potash 
Lead eens, by s 3 Lead) seeee a . : : 4 ~ : : THE Alsace-Lorraine Trading Co. report: During the past 
i an aan iat eccee (a 48280 6-6 @ 10 0 week buyers have been getting immediate delivery of all 
wn leben ial ton 3510 0 to 36 0 0  8tades of potash from the French mines. As price quotations 
Lithopone, 30% ..............0 ton 24 0 0 to 25 0 O remain fairly steady at the lowest possible minimum rates 
Magnesium chloride............. ton 10 0 0 to 1010 0 Corresponding with freight charges, merchants are now 
Carbonate, light............ cwt. 210 0 to 215 0 negotiating the purchase of stocks of French Kainit 14% 
Sulphate (Epsom salts com- and Sylvinite 20% for the autumn fertilisers season. There 
mercial) ..... pe eeeeeeeees ton 8 0 0 to 810 0 is very little scope for further reductions in the price of either 
Sulphate (Druggists’)...... -- ton 1310 0 to 1410 0 French or German Potash, as it may be anticipated that the 
Manganese, Borate.............. ton 65 0 0 to 70 0 0 artificial trading conditions which have prevailed for some time 
M oe casi taieaeaceuk: — 4 : 2 nd : : past will now tend to return to a position of greater stability, 
Ricohol 1% | ae... ton 6710 0 to 70 0 0 and the price of all fertilisers will correspond more closely 
Nickel sulphate, single salt....... ton 49 0 0 to 51 0 9 {0 Cost of production, Unit prices are on the following 
Ammonium sulphate, double basis for supplies sent f.o.r. London in bags : 
maa... eee 8S ee ee te 8. ger ment. 
Potassium bichromate........... a 0c) bee -- ne ee 
Chioride 80% Ossi wen 18 0 8 tw a 0 8 NG + ae a.» - 
bei kd i hha an Kink lb. 0 0 44 to 0 0 5 Sulphate of Potash ........ 6s. noo» 
— jigs ney 50-52%....- = = . 4 - yd : . Cargoes of Sylvinite and Kainit 14% are being cleared out 
itrate, refined............ on co) readily. 
~ saci agape ada ached ds : : 9 to 0 : 7 iapements of potash from the French mines during the 
seed salhew Peres re - 2. 2 : - ; 1 24 first quarter of this year show a very considerable increase 
Sulphate, 90% ............ ton 20 0 0 to 22 9 9 #8 Compared with the same period last year. The quantities 
Salammoniac, firsts .......... .. cwt. 3 5 0 to 2m in metric tons of pure potash are as follows : 
oa aaeSReeN bn woe cone —. A 0 0 to Pe January. February. March. Total. 
um ace BS cccccccccccscccce on 
Arsenate, 45% ......0.0005 inn. 26 : 4 = 48 4 :  ) ee OC! a RGj003550<<:< BO88... 660% 45,990 
EON cin mk cca cua ton 1010 0 to 11 0 0 SRS cake OP ee 20,532 060056 17,904..+.+- 64,610 
OND i oe lb. 0 0 5} to oa These figures show that the sales of Alsatian Potash for the 
Bisulphite, 60-62% ........ ton 25 0 0 to 2710 0 _ first quarter of this year are 46% higher than during the first 
SEE Kh cadedeeséacedtes lb, 0 0 33 to © 0 4 quarter of 1921. Pe 
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Scottish Chemical Market 


The following notes on the Scottish Chemical Market are specially supplied to Tut Cuemicat AcE by Messrs. Charles Tennant 
and Co., Ltd., Glasgow, and may be accepted as representing the firm's independent and impartial opinions. 


Giascow, MAy 3, 1922. 
BUSINESS continues to be fairly satisfactory, and prices are 
well maintained. 

The only advance of importance to record is an increase 
in the makers’ prices of red lead and white lead, both being 
quoted £2 per ton dearer. 

Continental offers are still about the same level as last week, 


with prices for potashes slightly easier. 
In coal tar products, benzol, toluol and naphthalene are 
being offered at lower rates. 


industrial Chemicals 

ACETONE.—Stocks low, but little inquiry. 

Acip AcEtic.—The freeing of 80% strength from Key In- 
dustries duty has made an appreciable difference in the 
prices of all qualities. Glacial now quoted £58 to £59 per 
ton. 80% technical, £43 to £45 per ton. 80% B.P., 
£44 to £46 per ton. 

AcID Boracic.—Usual local demand. 
£60 per ton. Powdered £62 per ton. 

AciID, GALLIc.—Pure, 3s. 14d. per Ib. carriage paid. Very 
small trade. 

AciD HyprocuLoric.—Price unchanged at 6s. 6d. per carboy 
ex works. Little improvement in demand. 

AcID OxXALic.—Price steady at 83d. per lb. In little request. 

AcID SULPHURIC.—Slight export business. Prices unchanged. 
£4 per ton for 144°; £7 15s. per ton for 168°. De-arseni- 
cated quality 20s. more. Monohydrate {7 per ton, small 
demand. 

Acip TaRTARIC.—Spot lots at 1s. 3d. per lb. ex store. Con- 
tinental quotations for forward delivery at same price, 
c.if. U. K. ports. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE.—A few inquiries for export. 
£6 5s. to £6 15s. per ton f.o.b. for 14/15%. 

Atum AMMONIA (Lump).—On_, offer at f12 5s. per ton ex 
store. 

ALuM PotasH (Lump).—Moderate inquiry. {£16 per ton ex 
station. Continental offers of £14 15s. c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

AMMONIA CARBONATE.—Price 4d. to 44d. per lb. 

Ammonia Liguip, 880°.—In little demand. On offer at 34d. 
per lb. f.o.r. 

AMMONIA, MuRIATE.—No change in price. £34 per ton f.o.r. 

AMMONIA SALAMMONIAC.—Crystals inclined to be: easier. 
Price about £57 to £58 per ton. 

AMMONIA SULPHATE.—25}% £15 10s. per ton; 25}% 
neutral £16 13s. per ton, May delivery. Little on offer for 
immediate delivery. 

ARSENIC, WHITE POWDERED.—Practically no demand. 
lower at about £40 per ton ex quay. 

BARIUM CARBONATE.—Quoted {12 to £13 per ton, but in little 
request. 

BLEACHING PowDER.—Demand still poor. 
ton ex station. 

Borax.—Crystal or granulated £29 per ton; Powdered £30 
per ton ex station. 

CALCIUM CHLORIDE.—English makers’ price £6 Ios. per ton 
ex quay. Continental make on offer at {5 15s. per ton 
ex store. 

COPPER SULPHATE.—Fair inquiry. 
f.o.b. Liverpool for export. 

FORMALDEHYDE, 40%.—Inclined to be easier at about {70 
per ton for spot delivery. 


Crystal or Granulated 


Quoted 





Price 


Spot lots £14 per 





Offered at £27 less 5% 


' GLAUBER SaLts.—Fair inquiry. Price £5 10s. to £6 per ton 


f.o.r. 

LEAD, Rep.—Makers advise increase in price of. £2 per ton. 
Now £36 tos. per ton delivered. 

LEAD, WHITE.—Also increased £2 per ton. 
delivered. 

LEAD ACETATE.—Brown quoted £34 per ton. 
£40 per ton. 

MAGNESITE (GROUND CALCINED).—Price {11 to {12 ex store, 
according to quantity. Little business passing. 

MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE.—In moderate request. Spot lots 
£8 per ton ex store. 

MAGNESIUM SULPHATE (Epsom SA.ts).—Commercial quality 

£7 tos. per ton; B.P. £9 15s. per ton f.o.r. 


Now £51 per ton 
White Crystals 


Potassium BICHROMATE.—No change in price. 63d. per Ib. 
delivered. 
PoTAssIuM CARBONATE,—88 /92%, spot lots available at £26 
per ton ex store. ? 

Potassium Caustic, 88/92%.—Price about £34 to £35 per 
ton ex store. Slightly cheaper Continental offers. 

PorasstuM CHLORATE.—In little demand. Price 43d. to 5d. 
per lb. 

Potassium NirratE.—Inclined to be easier at £36 to £37 per 
ton ex store. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.—One or two inquiries. Price 
103d. to 1o#d. per Ib. ex store. 

Potassium PRussIATE (Yellow).—Quoted Is. 2}d. per lb. ex 
station. : 

Sopium AcEetatEe.—Cheaper Continental offers of {21 per ton 
c.if. London. In little request. 

SopIuM BICARBONATE.—Refined quality, £11 per ton. 
quality, £10 per ton ex station. 

Sopium BicHROMATE.—Remains unchanged at 5{d. per Ib. 
delivered. Fair inquiry. 
Sopium CARBONATE.—(Alkali 58%) £9 12s. 6d. per ton ex 
station. (Soda Crystals) £6 per ton ex quay or station. 
Sopium CaustTic.—76/77%, £25 10s.; 70/72%, £23 Ios. ; 
60%, £26 5s. ; 98/99% (Powdered), £29 to £30 per ton ex 
station. No great demand for any strength. | 

Sopium HyposuLpuiteE.—Commercial, £14 to {14 10s. per 
ton ex store. Pea Crystals, £21 per ton ex store. In fair 
demand. F 

Sopium NirratE.—Moderate inquiry. Price, £14 15s. per 
ton for ordinary. {15 for refined quality f.o.r. or f.0.b. — 

Sopium NItriTE, 96/97%.—Small business passing at 430 
to £32 per ton according to quantity. 

SODIUM PEROXIDE, 94/96%.—Quoted 1s. 2d. per lb. ex store. 

Sop1um PrussiAtE (Yellow).—Price 9d. to 94d. per Ib. A 
few inquiries. 

Sopium SILICATE.—Slight demand for 140°. 
£11 per ton according to quantity. 

Sopium SULPHATE (Saltcake 95%).—No change in price. 
£4 per ton. Cheaper lots on offer for shipment. : 

Sopium SULPHIDE.—Moderate inquiry. 60/62% Solid, £20 
to £21 per ton. 60/62% Broken, £2 per ton more. 

SuLPHUR.—Flowers, {14 per ton; Ground, £13 per ton ; 
Rock, {12 per ton; Roll, £13 per ton. Prices nominal. 
Fair inquiry for ground quality. ; 

ZINC CHLORIDE, 98/99%.—Quoted at £22 per ton ex store. 

NotEe.—The above prices are for bulk business, and are not 
to be taken as applicable to small parcels. 


M.W. 


Price {10 to 





Coal Tar Intermediates and Wood Distillation Products 
ALCOHOL, METHYL.—Pure : Offering at £63 per ton, drums 
free, c.i.f. U.K. port. Small inquiry. 
BENZOL.—Offered at lower prices. 
Beta NAPHTHOL.—Several inquiries. 
ton lots and up. ; 
‘“H” Acip.—Small inquiry. Price 7s. per lb. 100% basis, 
casks included, delivered. 
META XYLIDINE ACETATE.—Small inquiry. Price 6s. 9d. per 
Ib. carriage paid. : 
NAPHTHIONATE OF SoDA.—Small inquiry. 
Ib. 100% basis. 
NapuTHIonic Acip.—Some export inquiry. 
per lb. 100% basis. ; ; 
PARADICHLORBENZOL.—Smallinquiry. £50 per ton carriage paid. 
PARANITRANILINE.—A number of inquiries on the market. 
Price 3s. 4d. per Ib. ton lots ; less, 3s. 5d. per Ib. 
PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE.—Some inquiry. 2s. 9d. per Ib. f.0.b. 
U.K. port, casks free. 


Price, 1s. 3d. per Ib., 


Price 3s. 3d. per 


Price 2s. 11d. 





Recent Wills 


Mr. Brian Piers Lascelles, of Headland Mount, Park 
Avenue, Harrow, science master at Harrow 


DOMOOR is 6s 85k eee dasicns Pa Seakasth iors. cisseitie as £48,190 
Mr. Arthur Wellesley White, of Malcolm Road, 

Wimbledon, head of J. M. Smith & Co., the 

Hampton Chemical Works, Old Kent Road, 

NOCOMNEN, 2330.4 4a iiolars-0 Wareda abcd wee aisle wclewi ies £22,849 
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German Chemical Trade Notes 
From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT 
Berlin, May 1, 1922. 


WHETHER or not the Russo-German treaty has influenced 
the situation there has been an increase recently in the 
Russian demand for German heavy chemicals, dyestuffs, and 
pharmaceuticals. 

The demand from abroad for industrial chemicals is remark- 
ably good, although it is not, of course, comparable with the 
boom period in the autumn of 1921. A number of chemical 
works have been compelled to close down! on account of 
the coal shortage and of transport difficulties. The demand 
for soda is still in excess of producers’ capacity, and it is 
understood that considerable quantities will have to be 
imported, Acids, sodium sulphate, and bleaching powder 
have been in great request for home consumption, the last- 
named product being extremely scarce. Exports of caustic 
soda are stopped owing to the heavy demand from domestic 
industries. The demand for alumina salts has declined of late. 

Business in pharmaceuticals continues to be satisfactory, 
but photographic fine chemicals are unsettled and interest 
is declining. Explosives show very little change, although 
business for export has shown some improvement. Fer- 
tilisers have been in increased demand. Sales of superphos- 
phates have been restricted through lack of transport 
facilities and production has been hampered by a shortage 
of sulphuric acid. Potash fertilisers are finding a ready 
market, but the demand will be substantially smaller when 
spring requirements have been covered. The market for 
paint materials is rather unsettled, although glues are in 
steadily increasing demand. 

A remarkable feature of the dyestuffs market during the 
past week has been the simultaneous decline in home demand 
and increase in export business. The dye works are expe- 
riencing considerable difficulty in satisfying their requirements 
of raw materials. 

Prices generally are fluctuating, but the following quota- 
tions (in marks per kilogram) indicate the lines along which they 
are moving (d.= domestic price ; e. = export price) : 

Acips.—Acetic, 80%, scarce at 39 mk. d.; 42 mk. e.; glacial, 
98/100%, very scarce and in good request for export at 54 mk. 
Acetyl-Salicylic, 250 mk. d. ; 320 mk. e. Benzoic, 105/110 mk. d. ; 
130 mk.e. Boric, 80/82 mk. d. Citric has declined to 310 mk. d. ; 
330 mk.e. Formic, 85%, in strong demand, 26/27 mk. d. Oxalic 
98/100%, crystallised, 40/44 mk. d.; 73 mk. e. Phosphoric, pure, 
1,120, 11 mk. d. Pyrogallic, crystallised, 650 mk. d. Salicylic, 
increased to 140/150 mk. d.; 190/220 mk. e. Tannic, 275 mk. d. 
Tartaric, powdered and crystallised, 150 mk. d. ; 190 mk. e. 

INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS.—Alum, chrome, 15%, 35 mk. d.; 
demand for near East, 40 mk.e. Potash, crystal powder, 10 mk. d. ; 
14/15 mk, e.; potash, in lumps, 18 mk. e. Alumina sulphate, 
14/15%, 6.75 mk. d. ; 8.25 mk. e. ;17/18%, 10.75 mk.e. Ammonia 
Carbonate, powdered, neglected at 19 mk. d.; 32 mk.e. Ammonium 
Sulphocyanate, 50 mk. d. Arsenic, powdered, white, 65 mk. d. ; 
7o mk. e. Barium Chloride, 18 mk. d.; 22 mk. e. Bleaching 
powder, 80%, 9 mk. d. ; 13/14 mk. e. Borax, crystallised, in brisk 
demand at 41/43 mk. d. Calcium Chloride, 70/75%, 7.25 mk. d. ; 
6.15 mk. e.; 90/95%, 7.50 mk. e. Copper Sulphate, 98/100%, 
31 mk. d.; 38 mk. e. Glauber’s Salt, technical, crystallised, 
3 mk. d.; 3.75/4 mk. e. Magnesium Chloride, fused, in barrels, 
10.50 mk. e. Potash Carbonate, 90/92%, 25 mk. d.; 99/100%, 
28 mk. d.; 38 mk. e. Potash, Caustic, 88/92%, 27.50 mk. d.; 
35/38 mk. e.; pure in sticks, 44 mk. d.; liquor, 50°, 11 mk. d.; 
20 mk.e. Potash Chlorate, makers are sold out ; spot goods selling 
at 30/33 mk. d.; 36/38 mk. e. Potassium Metabisulphite, 30/32 
mk. d.; increasing demand caused larger transactions for export 
at 62 mk. Potash, Saltpetre, advanced to 27 mk. d. Salt Cake, 
3-75 mk. d.; 6.35 mk. e. Sulphur, ground, best quality, double 
refined, 12 mk.d. Sodium Acetate, pure crystallised, 18/20 mk. d. 
Soda Ash, 16 mk. d.; 15.25 mk. e. Soda Bicarbonate, in good 
demand at 8 mk. d.; 18 mk.e. Sodium Bisulphite, 11 mk.d. Soda 
Caustic, 125/128°, 32.50 mk. d. ; 29 mk. e. ; pure, in sticks, 40 mk. d. ; 
liquor, 38/40°, 11.50 mk. d. Sodium Phosphate, crystallised, 
15 mk. d. Sodium Silicate, 38/40°, Bé, 3.25 mk. d.; 5.50 mk. e. 
Sodium Sulphide, 30/32%, 10.50 mk. d.; 13.50 mk. e.; 60/62%, 
22 mk, d.; 23.50 mk. e, Sodium Sulphite, crystallised, 10/13, 
50 mk. d. Zinc Chloride, 21.50 mk. e. Zinc Sulphate, 8 mk. e. ; 
Benzaldehyde, 110 mk. d.; 150 mk. e. Naphthalene, pure, makers 
unable to fill their contracts to satisfaction; flakes, 21 mk. eé.; 
balls, 23 mk. e. Bone Glue, A.G.S., transparent, best quality, 
61mk.d. Dextrine, very firm, light yellow, 31 mk.d.; Lead, Red, 
39 mk. d.; 44 mk.e. White Lead, powdered, 42.50 mk. d, ; 45 mk. 
e.; in oil, 42 mk. d.; 44 mk.e. Lead Nitrate, 30 mk.d. Sugar of 
Lead, 98/100%, crystallised, 39 mk. d.; 42 mk. e. Litharge, 
38 mk. d.; 43 mk. e. Lithopone; red-seal, 19 mk. d.; 24.50/25 
mk. e. Skin Glue, At quality, 75 mk. d. Zinc White, red-seal, 


36 mk. d.; green-seal, 37.50 mk. d.; 44 mk. e. Potassium Bichro- 
mate, 65 mk. d.; 85 mk. e. Potassium Prussiate, yellow, 165 mk. d. 





Manchester Chemical Market 


Monthly Report by Sir S! W. Royse & Co., Ltd. 
THERE was a steady, if moderate demand, especially for the 
home-trade, prior to the Easter holidays, but subsequently 
business has been quieter, notably for articles recently removed 
from the dutiable list under the Safeguarding of Industries 
Act. The continuance of the dispute in the engineering trade 
and the labour unrest generally are a considerable handicap 
to trade. Sulphate of copper has been in steady request 
and if anything values are higher ; business has been chiefly 
confined to export, the Board of Trade returns showing 
6,664 tons shipped during last month as against 5,431 tons 
during March, 1921, and 3,942 tons during February last. 
Green copperas continues to be pressed for sale at low prices. 
Acetates of lime and acetic acid have been in better supply 
and values easier. Acetate of soda can now be imported 
free of duty and lower prices are ruling for forward delivery ; 
spot lots are small and firmly held. Trade has been dull in 
acetates of lead and nitrate of lead. Carbonate and caustic 
potash have continued to arrive in fair quantities and, the 
inquiry having fallen away somewhat, values are rather easier. 
Lower prices are accepted also for Montreal potashes. 

Agricultural requirements of sulphate and muriate of 
potash are lessening, the season being now well advanced. 
There has been little change in yellow prussiate of soda, but 
potash is firmer and not too plentiful. White powdered 
arsenic has been moving more freely and price is firmer, 
stocks of Cornish being small. Buyers of tartaric acid have 
been holding off in the expectation of lower figures for foreign, 
but the market has remained quite firm and stocks are not 
large. Cream of tartar has been in better supply and is a 
little easier. Citric acid is dearer with English makers sold 
well ahead ; little is offering from abroad and higher figures 
are quoted. Bichromates of potash and soda are unchanged. 
Oxalic acid is dull and trade confined to spot lots. Borax 


and boracic acid are in only moderate request with no further 
alteration in values. Phosphate of soda is easier. There has 
been a better demand for alum and sulphate of alumina for 
both home and export account. The call for muriate of 
ammonia and salammoniac is disappointing, but prices are 
very firm and look like advancing with carbonate of ammonia. 
There has been a rather better inquiry for bleaching powder 
and caustic soda both for home and export. Saltcake has 
been in good request for export. 

The tar products market has been quiet and prices show 
an easier tendency. There is no change in the position of 
benzoles and toluole, Solvent naphtha is in only small 


demand and prices are lower. All grades of carbolic acid 
continue lifeless; creosote is without demand and _ values 
show a downward tendency. Naphthalenes have little inquiry 
and there is keen competition for any business passing. In 
pitch there has been only a moderate business done and if 
anything prices are again easier. Although makers are now 
disposed to meet the forward position by concessions in price, 
South Wales consumers are not inclined to operate pending 
further inducements. Sulphate of ammonia is in steady 
demand and production is readily taken up. Stocks of farina 
are very small and firmly held, with further advance in price 
for shipment. Dextrine also is dearer and in short supply. 
Continental sulphate of barytes is offering freely and the 
transport conditions abroad are reported better. There is 
little moving in paraffin wax and scale. The price of imported 
olive oil soap has been reduced and more business has been 
done. The demand for turpentine has improved and the 
price has ruled firm. 





Further Safeguarding Act Complaints 
Tue Board of Trade have received formal notices of complaint, 
under Section 1, Sub-section (5), of the Safeguarding of 
Industries Act, that (1) boric acid, and-(2) metaldehyde have 
been improperly included in the list of articles chargeable 
with duty under Part I. of the Act, and that (3) gallic acid, 
and ““R” tannic acid have been improperly excluded 
from these lists. These complaints will be submitted in due 
course to the Referee appointed by the Lord Chancellor for 
the purposes of Section 1, Sub-section (5), and any persons 
directly interested in any of thém should communicate 


immediately with the Assistant-Secretary, Board of Trade 
(Industries and Manufactures Department), 
Street, London. 


Great George 
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Company News 


NEw TRANSVAAL CHEMICAL Co., Ltp.—The annual meeting 
will be held at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, 
on May to, at noon. 

OLyMPiIc PoRTLAND CEMENT Co.—A dividend is dnnounced 
of 12 per cent., less tax, for the year 1921, against 10 per cent., 
less tax, for the preceding year. 


Bay SuLpHITE Co.—An issue of $1,500,000 bonds, arranged 
by Sir Frederick Becker on his recent visit to the United 
States of America, was oversubscribed in three hours. 

ABERTHAW AND BrRIstoL CHANNEL PORTLAND CEMENT 
Co., Ltp.—It was announced on April 29 that the 125,581 
7% per cent. cumulative preference shares offered for sale 
had been subscribed. 

NIGER Co., Ltp.—The holders of the 8 per cent. cumulative 
preference shares have been informed that, owing to the con- 
tinued depression in the West African trade, the directors 
are not justified in declaring any dividend. 


BritIsH GtLass INpDustRIEs, Ltp.—An informal con- 
ference between certain large shareholders of the company 
was held last week to consider the possibilities of a suggested 
financial scheme. No definite scheme has yet been drawn 
up, but the meeting considered the outlines of a proposal. 
If, at a later date, a definite scheme materialises a communica- 
tion will be made to the shareholders without delay. 

Evans, Sons, LESCHER AND WEBB, Ltp.—At the annual 
meeting, held in Liverpool on April 28, Mr. W. P. Evans 
said the trading loss in 1921 was abnormal, and was mainly 
due to the trade slump which began in 1920. He felt confident 
that the tide had been stemmed. Stocks and debts had 
been brought into the accounts at their lowest value, and a 
reorganisation of the business was taking place. 

ANGELA NITRATE Co.—The gross profit for 1921 was 
£28,505. After deducting London expenses, £2,240, and 
charging closing-down expenses, {2,893 ; stoppage of works 
expenses, £5,014; and repairs to plant, &c., £1,064; there 
remains £17,294, which, with £883 brought in, makes £18,177. 
As already announced, the directors propose a further 
dividend of 10 per cent. (2s. per share), making 15 per cent. 
for the year, carrying forward £7,677: subject to Corporation 
profits tax. The annual meeting will be held at Winchester 
House, London, on May 9, at 12.30 p.m. 





Production and Uses of Titanium Oxide 


AT a meeting of the Royal Society of Arts on Wednesday, 
Mr. A. A. Campbell Swinton presiding, Mr. Noel Heaton 
read a paper on “‘ The Production of Titanium Oxide and its 
Use as a Paint Material.’”’ In the course of his paper Mr. 
Heaton said the attempt to prohibit the use of white lead 
had led indirectly to the development of titanium oxide 
as an industrial material. The process of manufacture of 
this pigment was illustrated by a series of slides. Dealing 
with the titaniferous ore found near Egersund, south of 
Stavanger, the lecturer said it consisted mainly of a variety 
of ilmenite, to which the formula Fe(Mg)TiO;1oFe,O, had 
been assigned, together with associated minerals, principally 
magnetite and apatite, with a small quantity of vanadium. 
The pigment “‘ titanium white,’ a combination of titanium 
oxide and barium sulphate, possessed chemical properties 
which rendered it particularly valuable as a pigment, par- 
ticularly for the preparation of protective paints. That it 
would resist the attack of sulphuric acid would be readily 
conceded in view of the fact that the pigment was actually 
produced in the presence of free sulphuric acid. Further, 
it was neither liable to discoloration by sulphuretted hydrogen 
nor was it readily attacked by sea air or salt water. Owing 
to the chemical stability of this material, it was possible to 


use it for those methods of painting where none but the most 
permanent of pigments were admissible. Of its physical 
properties the most important from the practical point of 
view was its extraordinary opacity, which was greater than 
that of any other known white pigment. In conclusion 
Mr, Heaton said he believed that titanium oxide would find 
a use in many unlooked-for directions. A discussion followed, 
in which Sir Thomas Holland, Messrs. H. O. Weller, W. 
Hancock, Cruikshank Smith, Charles Harrison, J. D. Batten, 
F. Dakin, Bruce Anderson, J. N. Gibson, and the Chairman 
took part, and to which Mr. Heaton replied. 





Chemical Trade Inquiries 


The F gem inquiries, abstvacted from the ‘‘ Board of Trade 
Journal,” have been received at the Department of Overseas Trade 
(Development and Intelligence), 35, Old Queen Street, London, 
S.W.1. British firms may obtain the names and addresses of the 
inquivers by applying to the Department (quoting the reference number 
and country), except where otherwise stated. 





REF. 


i | 
OCALITY OF MATERIAL. No 


FirM oR AGENT. 





Amsterdam .. | Various colours, soap, vulcanised | D.O.T. 
rubber, lacquer, drying oil — 
4 
Alexandria Pats atid O88 6 ook dei cuaes 510 
New Orleans.. Heavy chemicals and fertilising 513 
materials 
Boston (U.S.A.) Druggists’ specialities .......... 515 
MeGZICO’ .... 5.65 RMRRIRIES Vo.553 ore:6. 4. ccs oie a ee eran wa 519 
POTONWs 6 6a Chemicals, dry colours, drugs, 489 


varnishes, gums, and shellac 





Tariff Changes 


AUSTRALIA.—The revised Customs tariff as finally amended 
affects a number of chemicals. A complete list was published 
in the Board of Trade Journal (April 27, p. 457). 

Gotp Coast.—The export duty of $d. per Ib. levied on 
kola nuts exported by sea from the colony has been removed 
as from March 21. : 

New ZEALAND.—The depreciated currency surtax now in 
force is levied on, inter alia, glass bottles, perfumed spirits, 
toilet preparations, and manures. 

Betcium.—tThe period of operation of the special Customs 
duties at present applicable to certain goods originating in 
or coming from Germany is extended until December 31. 

Ecypt.—Exporters of alcohol varnishes must supply the 
following information on the invoices supplied to Egyptian 
importers: (1) Percentage by volume of alcohol contained 
in the varnishes ; (2) whether the alcohol is denatured, and 
if so, the nature of percentage of each article used in 
denaturing. 

SpaiIn.—A notice empowering the Spanish Government to 
make certain modifications in the Customs tariff was published 
in the Board of Trade Journal (April 27, p. 459). 

AUSTRIA.—Particulars are now available of the proposed 
classification of and rates of duty on goods under the proposed 
new Customs tariff, and can be obtained on application to the 
Tariff Section of the Department of Overseas Trade, 35, 
Old Queen Street, London. 

Unitep States oF AmERIcA.—The Board of Trade are 
now in receipt of copies of the Bill for the revision of the 
United States Customs tariff in the form in which it was 
reported to the Senate by the Senate Finance Committee. 
Particulars of the rates of duty proposed in the Bill for any 
particular goods or classes of goods may be obtained on 
application to the Tariff Section of the Department of Overseas 
Trade. 





Chemicals at the Photographic Fair 


ALTHOUGH it was, as might be expected, largely devoted to 
photography proper, the Photographic Fair, held at the 
Horticultural Hall, Westminster, this week, included several 
interesting exhibits of fine chemicals. Johnson, Matthey, 
& Co., Ltd., made an attractive display of salts of the precious 
metals in general use in photography. Samples of chloride 
of gold, nitrate of silver, potassium chloroplatinite and gold 
sodio-chloride were included. Johnson & Sons, Manufac- 
turing Chemists, Ltd., were showing a complete series of 
British-made photographic fine chemicals, an interesting 
feature of the stand being a case of nitrate of silver showing 
the formation of the crystals. The White Band Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd., who are among the pioneers in the produc- 
tion of British photographic developers, and who were 
actually producing metol as early as October, 1914, made 
a comprehensive display of their complete range of developers, 
fixing. salts, &c. The well-known “Tabloid” brand of 
photographic chemicals was exliibited by Burroughs, Well- 
come, & Co. Although not actually exhibiting, the British 
Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., announced the fact that they 
are manufacturers of {a large range of photographic 
chemicals, 
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Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be responsible 
for any errors that may occur. 


County Court Judgments 

[NOTE.—The publication of extracts from the “* Registry of County 
Court Judgments ’’ does not imply inability to pay on the part of the 
persons named. Many of the judgments may have been settled between 
the parties or paid. Registered judgments ave not necessarily for debts. 
They may be for damages or otherwise, and the result of bona-fide con- 
tested actions. But the Registry makes no distinction of the cases. 
Judgments are not returned to the Registry if satisfied in the Court books 
within twenty-one days. When a debtor has made arrangements with 
his creditors we do not report subsequent County Court judgments 
against him.] 


ADNOS CO., LTD., Merchant Street, Blackburn, manufactur- 
ing chemists, £42 3s. March 8. 

BLUNT, W. H., & SON, 693, Snow Hill, 
chemists, £16 19s. 3d. March 2. 

COOPER, William Francis, Fontana, Rickmansworth Road, 
Watford, analytical chemist, £84 11s. 8d. February 23, 

LEIGHTON LABORATORIES, 35, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C., 
manufacturing chemists, {22 os. 11d. March 7. 

LINDSAY (Trading as HAROGEN), 87, Queen’s Road, 
Dalston, druggists’ sundryman, £13 3s. March 6. 

LLEWELLYN, W., 135, Dunraven Street, Tonypandy, 
chemist, {13 14s. 4d. February 21. 

MITCHELL BROTHERS, 181, Knightsbridge, W., chemists, 
£13 15s. 4d. March 3. 

THOMAS, George, Conway Road, Paignton, metallurgical 
chemist. {10 19s. February 28. 


Birmingham, 


Receivership. 
S. D. Q. MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. J. P. Newton,- of 


Long Eaton,.was appointed receiver and manager on 
April 7, 1922, under powers contained in mortgage 
debenture dated July 8, 1921. 


Mortgages and Charges 


[NOTE.—The Companies Consolidation Act, of 1908, provides that 
every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be registered 
within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall be void against the 
liquidator and any creditor. The Act also provides that every Company 
shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify the total amount of debts 
due from the Company in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The 
following Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In each 
case the total debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, 
ts also given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
but such total may have been reduced.]} 


BRITISH OXYGEN CO., LTD., London, N.—Registered 
April 13, bond and disposition in security (supplemental 
to Trust Deed dated May 31, 1921, securing £250,000 
debenture stock) ; charged on Rosehill Works, Polmadie, 
Glasgow. *£272,900. August II, 1921. 

BRITISH UNION OIL CO., LTD., London, E.C.—Registered 
April 19, £900,000 debenture, to Andrew Weir & Co., 
21, Bury Street, E.C. ; general charge. *Nil. January 5, 


1922. 

INTEGRAL OXYGEN CO., LTD., London, S.W.—Registered 
April 22, {£1,000 debenture; general charge. *Nil. 

January, 1922. 

LANKSHEAR, WICKSTEAD & CO., LTD., Woodley, 
chemical manufacturers.—Registered April 21, {£25,000 
(not exceeding) mortgage, to British and Chilian 
Steamship Co., Ltd. * August I9, 192I. 

MYRTLE PAINT STORES, LTD., Liverpool.—Registered 
April 18, £500 debenture ; general charge. 

PHGNIX CHEMICAL CO., LTD. (late PHGNIX 
CHEMICAL CO. (1919), LTD.), London, W.C.—Regis- 
tered April 21, further charge to bank; charged on 
Globe Works, Alleytroyds, Church, &c.; also general 
charge. *£25,000. January 3, 1922. 

SUN BLEACHING CO., LTD., Manchester.—Registered 
April 19, £15,000 debenture ; general charge. *£12,000. 
March 29, 1921. 

TAYLORS’ DRUG CO., LTD., Leeds.—Registered April 20, 
£1,400 mortgage. * . November 28, 1921. 
TODD (WILLIAM R.) & SON., LTD., Hull, paint manu- 
facturers, &c.—Registered April 18, £5,000 debentures ; 

general charge. *£5,000. July 1, 1920. 


Satisfactions 

ROLLS & CO., LTD., London, N., varnish, &c., manufacturers, 
—Satisfaction registered April 21, £150; part of amount 
registered October 13, 1902. 

SUN BLEACHING CO., LTD., Manchester.—Satisfaction 
registered April 19, £5,000, registered April 13, 1918. 


London Gazette 


Company Winding Up Voluntarily 
WILLIAM BROOKE (LEEDS), LTD., Crown Bottle Works, 
Hunslet, Leeds. J. W. Hirst, 29, East Parade, Leeds, 
appointed liquidator. Meeting of creditors at the offices 
of the liquidator, Wednesday, May 10, at 2.30 p.m. 


Bankruptcy Information 


DEARN, Joseph Henry, 62, Oak Road, West Bromwich, 
candle maker. Receiving order, April 28. Debtor’s 
petition. 

HIRCHBERG, L. M., 20, Birchington Road, Stroud Green, 
and Ely Place, London, consulting chemist. Receiving 
order, April 26. Creditor’s petition. First meeting, 
May 9, I1 a.m., and public examination, June 16, 11 a.m., 
Bankruptcy Buildings, Carey Street, London, W.C. 2. 


Notice of Dividend 
STEWART, Robert Dickie, 215, Archway Road, Highgate, 
paint manufacturer.. Amount per /, 2s. First. Payable, 
May 15. 4, Charterhouse Square, London. 





New Companies Registered 

ADHESIVES, LTD., Bell House, 10 and 12, Copthall Avenue, 
London. To acquire the Col-Wa-Glu Co.; importers 
and exporters of and dealers in glues, varnishes, paints, 
and adhesive substances. Nominal capital, £5,250 in 
5,000 cumulative participating preference shares of {1 
each and 5,000 ordinary shares of Is. each. 

JOHN BREAKFAST, LTD. Manufacturers of and dealers in 
soaps, importers, extractors, and refiners of oil and 
oleaginous or fatty matters, &c. Nominal capital, £24,000 
in {1 shares (12,000 ordinary and 12,000 deferred). A 


subscriber: A. Heather, 36, Lyndhurst Drive, Leyton, 
London. 


E. FORD MORRIS, LTD., 4, Albert Square, Manchester. 
Consulting chemical engineers and dealers in measuring 
instruments. Nominal capital, £500 in {1 shares. 





Contracts Open 


TENDERS are invited for the supply of the following materials. 
The latest date for receiving tenders is (when available) 
given in parentheses : 

NETHERLANDS.—Twenty tipping wagons of 1 cubic metre 
capacity each. Quotations to the Nederlandsche Basalt, 
Maatschappig, Zaandam. 

DENMARK (May 10).—Mineral oils, tallow, rape-oil, and 
petroleum burners, &c. Particulars from the Department 
of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen Street, Westminster, London. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.—Naphthalene (balls and 
flakes ), potassium permanganate, sugar of lead, potassium 
prussiate, carbolic acid, &c. Particulars from Department 
of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen Street, Westminster, London 
(Ref. No. 15224/F.W./S.C. (2)). 

BurcGaria (May 10).—Lubricating oils and petrol. Par- 
ticulars from Department of Overseas Trade (Ref. No. 7799/ 
F.E./S.C.). 

ABERDARE.—lIndiarubber, asbestos, steam and Williams 
tubes and fittings, lime and cement, &c. Particulars from the 
stores manager, The Powell Duffryn Steam Coal Co., Ltd., 
Aberaman offices, Aberdare. 

SWINDON (May 15).—Cement, lime, soap, acids, alkalis, 
colours, paints, lead, zinc, antimony, copper, asbestos fibre 
sheet and packing, varnishes. Particulars from Stores 
Superintendent, Gt. Western Railway, Swindon. Tenders to 
A. E. Bolter, Paddington Station, London. 

BristoL (May 13).—Cement, paints, oils, greases, soap, 
&c. [local tenders only accepted except for cement]. Par- 
ticulars from and tenders to L. S. McKenzie, 63, Queen 
Square, Bristol. 











